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Events of the Geek. 


WE think for ever of the Army, making it in effect 
the premier war service, quite forgetting that the Navy 
has claims, and that our neglect of them is distressing 
and even alarming to its chiefs. Much of our policy has 
been conducted as if the Navy were nierely auxiliary to 
the Army, and its main problems were those of transport 
to and from the Eastern Mediterranean. But that is not 
the only trouble. The Navy wants a closer and more 
authoritative association with the counsels of war, and it 
ought to have it. It also wants a stronger and younger 
Board of Admiralty, and one on which practical 
experience of war is represented, as well as mere 
theoretical observation of it. We have spoken of the 
claims of Lord Fisher, self-immolated in his effort to save 
the country from the greatest disaster of the war. On 
that the great popular demand centres. There is also the 
ease of Sir John Jellicoe. He has proved to be an 
admirable commander of the fleets. But has he 
authority ? He has had _ great administrative 
experience, which, now that the collective power 
of the Board of Admiralty revives with the dis- 
appearance of its chief enemy, should obviously 
be used at its head. Why not? The Navy is hourly 
becoming a more important factor in the conclusion 
of the war. Is that bit of evolution to be quite over- 
looked? We are afraid that it is, and that the Admiralty 
thus lacks the mere vigor of Mr. Churchill’s adminis. 
tration without regaining the true directive faculty which 
he could never supply. 

* * * 

Tue Conscription Bill passed through Committee on 
Thursday. It has been slightly ameliorated, and the 
element of industrial compulsion has been reduced, but 
not, we think, eliminated. The Prime Minister 
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ostentatiously left its defence in the hands of Mr. Law 
and Mr. Long, and this was conducted by both statesmen 
with considerate feeling, and in Mr. Law’s case with 
quite brilliant tact. Mr. Law’s position in the Commons 
is now a singularly powerful one. Meanwhile, enlistment 
under the group system continues, and the Mayors, at 
Lord Derby’s request, have re-opened the municipal 
offices and organizations to voluntary recruiting, in 
London with considerable effect. But Labor’s attitude 
remains deeply suspicious and resentful both of the Bill 
and of the uncandid procedure which initiated it. 
* * * 

THE most conspicuous changes in the Bill are in the 
industrial clauses. The tribunals are to contain a fair 
representation of workmen, 
excluded, nor is the conscientious objector barred out. 
Appellants are to be “entitled ’’ to retain counsel, and 
the general character of the bodies is to be civil not 
military. But we know nothing of the composition of 
the higher tribunals, and we must look closely at the 
Order in Council, which is to prescribe procedure. The 
Government haveadded some obiter dicta of no legal value. 
No conscientious objector will be shot; and Mr. Samuel 
has promised that speaking or writing in opposition to the 
passing of the Bill, or favoring its repeal when it becomes 
an Act, or resisting its extension, is not to be suppressed. 
Such ‘‘ pledges ’’ may bind Ministers (or this Ministry), 
but not courts of law, which have to deal with Acts of 
Parliament. On the other hand, the 
objector has had little or no positive relief, but he can 
claim exemption if he can get the tribunal to think that 
he is engaged on work of “national importance.” Mr. 
Harvey warned the Government that this was a form of 
forced service which Quakers and others would not accept. 
Great trouble is here in store for the administrators of 


the Bill. 


women are not to be 


conscientious 


* * * 

Tue Government, however, are evidently afraid of 
their own Bill, and two proposals have been made to 
soften the industrial pressure. The Government refused 
the Labor amendment exempting habitual laborers in 
necessary industries, but they will allow a workman out of 
employment a period of two months before he can be 
drafted into the Army, and they have accepted an 
amendment of Sir John Simon’s with the object of pre- 
venting the workman being tied down to a single 
employer. With all these changes, the indirect threat of 
the Bill seems to us to remain hanging over the work- 
man’s head. In other respects there is little change. 
Marriages made up to November 2nd of last year are to 
count as a ground of exclusion. But Sir John Simon’s 
proposal for making Mr. Asquith’s pledge real in place of 
a verbal counter, was rejected (53 voting for it), and 
there is to be no preliminary examination of claims before 
compulsory passage into the Army. The Government 
have also, with singular self-sacrifice, refrained from 
giving the Bill a real and general element of 
popularity by removing the exemption of the clergy. 

* * * 

THE capital of Montenegro, the village of Cettinje, 
has now fallen into Austrian hands, with much booty. 
Tt was doomed after the capture of Mount Lovtchen, and 
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its fall means nothing. What is of more moment is that the 
Austrian lines have closed in upon all sides, except the 
east, the extremities of the open side being south of Ipek 
and towards the Austrian side of Antivari. Under these 
circumstances the Montenegrins appear to have sur- 
rendered, and the people began to lay down their arms. 
It was even reported that King Nicholas handed over his 
sword at Grahovo. What happened later is difficult to 
say. Reports from Rome, which were at first engaged in 
circulating circumstantial accounts of the King’s 
treachery and in depreciating the fighting quality of the 
*Montenegrins, now suggest that the King, indignant at 
the Austrian terms, has ceased negotiations, and is on his 
way to Rome. It is probably true that there would be 
at least some members of this proud race who would 
resist the terms imposed. These were said to include the 
cession of all arms, even the old-fashioned heirlooms, and 
the deportation of men of military age. The King is now 
stated to be at the head of his forces. 


* * * 

On the other hand, the only official statement is that 
of Count Tirza, which simply stated in the Hungarian 
Chamber that Montenegro had asked for the institution 
of peace negotiations. This being the case, it is difficult 


to see any purpose in breaking them off, even if the terms | 


suggested were intolerable. If there were any prospect 
of help for the smallest of our allies, it would be a 
different matter. But, having allowed her to come to 
this extremity, it is surely a question of mere humanity 
to urge her to make the best terms possible. Her final 
fate is bound up with that of the Allies, whose victory 
will restore her the independence which has fallen under 
a temporary eclipse. At the same time, we must reckon 
with the effect of the surrender, which will give Austria 
a base lying normal to our line of communications in case 
of advance to the reconquest of Serbia, and in any way, a 
formidable threat to the Allied position in Albania. 
* * * 


Tue bearing of this upon the general position of the 
Allies can hardly be obscure. While we expect to redeem 
Serbia on the spot, we have to reckon with the enhanced 
strategical position of Austria. Otherwise, military 
theory will save us from paying too much attention to 
a place which cannot be the area of the decisive conflict. 
Nothing has occurred which can change that funda- 
mental position; the decisive theatre is on the main 
Eastern or Western front, and almost certainly on the 
latter. We can afford to allow Germany her successes 
elsewhere. An allied advance in Serbia would have to 
be dealt with, since it looks to enemy territory which 
must be preserved inviolate, or the whole fiction of 
German victory might at once perish. Recent events 
upon the French front show that there we hold a 
measurable advantage. Our resources are far greater 
than those of the Germans, and we hold numerous com- 
manding positions from which the enemy’s communica- 
tions, and hence his vitality, can at any moment be 


interrupted. 
* * * 


Tue fighting in Mesopotamia fluctuates, but with an 
appreciable balance in our favor. The Turks last week 
retired to within six miles of the besieged position of Kut. 
Later on they returned and took up a position at Orah, 
which is about twenty-five miles by river from Kut. The 
Wadi, which formed the line of their front, is now a 
torrent owing to the heavy rains, and the fighting seems 
to have been fiercely contested. Last Saturday, while 
General Kemball’s column on the right bank held its 


own, General Aylmer attacked the enemy vigorously | 


along the Wadi and captured the whole position. The 
Turks were forced to fall back, and they were reported 
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to have taken up a position at Es Sinn, some six miles 
east of Kut, where they attempted, unsuccessfully, to stem 
the tide of the British advance last September. The 
pursuit has unfortunately been hindered by the extremely 
bad weather, and this must account for the slowness of 
the progress. The report upon which this account was 
founded was given by Mr. Chamberlain, in reply to a 
searching question by Sir E. Cornwall. Whatever doubts 
we may feel as to the fate of our many “ little packets ”’ 
will be much minimized if members of Parliament 
pursue this method of questioning in detail. 
* a * 

THERE has been some liveliness on the Dwina front, 
and a continuation of the fighting in Galicia and 
Bukovina; but there is little change in the relative 
positions, though the Russians are now nearer 
Czernowitz after a series of bloody encounters. 
In the Caucasus region, however, the Turks have 
been roughly handled, and forced to fall back upon 
Erzerum. In some parts of the sixty miles front upon 
which battle is here joined, the Turkish units have been 
driven off in disorder. The Petrograd communiqué which 
reports the actions has an unwonted touch of color. The 
battles are being fought on mountains which pierce the 
clouds, and the men have been driven to entrench them- 
selves hastily in the snow. The Russian advance is most 
marked upon the East, where they have again taken 
Koprukeui, which has seen a good deal of heavy fighting 
during the war. In the fighting, prisoners have been 
taken, and considerable material captured. The latter 
included guns and more than a million cartridges. 

* * * 

Tne whole of the area from the Caucasus to Kut, 
and from the Mesopotamian plains to the district of 
Teheran and Ispahan, seems to be settling down, though 


| upon which side the final resolution of forces will be 


cannot yet be said. But if the Russians can join hands 
with the British, that will be a significant reply to the 
German- dreams of Baghdad. The Russians are rapidly 
clearing up the Persian situation. The rebels, driven 
out of Hamadan, retired to Kermanshah on the Baghdad 
road, and were there reinforced by Turkish troops. The 
Russians promptly marched in that direction, and half 
way between Hamadan and Kermanshah, at Kangavar, 
came into contact with the enemy. After a sharp 
battle the latter were forced to retire, leaving many dead 
on the field, and a number of prisoners in Russian hands. 
The Russians are continuing their advance. If they are 
in sufficient force they should be able to help the British 
in Mesopotamia. 
*~ * * 

THE figures of the American exports to Holland 
during 1915, published in the “ Morning Post,’’ require 
careful attention. Some of the items, particularly food 
and boots, are rather staggering at first sight, and suggest 
heavy re-sales to Germany. There are, however, explana- 
tions. The Dutch army is mobilized, and wants boots 
like every other. So did the Italians. Then in normal 
times Holland imports very largely both from England 
and from Germany. Our sales to her have fallen 
off, and the German sales have almost ceased. She 
would, therefore, tend to buy heavily for her own needs 
from America. But guesswork answers are insufficient. 
The figures ought to be carefully analysed on the basis 
of a full comparative study of Dutch trade in peace and 
war. The Foreign Office is often assailed by unfair and 
ignorant criticism, but a lofty refusal to defend itself 
will only aggravate its difficulties. That our blockade 
is actually felt by neutrals to be increasingly stringent 
is shown by Sweden’s resort to reprisals. She has this 





week prohibited the export of wood-pulp—a timely lesson 
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to our newspaper “ God-sakers’’ and their boomerang 
blockade. Meantime, rumors come from America that 
our Government has decided virtually to blockade 
Holland, and possibly other neutrals. The rumor can 
hardly be true in this form. We cannot so far depart 
from our réle as the upholders of international right. 


* * * 


Tue interest in the Kaiser’s Speech at the opening of 
the Prussian Landtag centred on a sentence which 
promised the reform of the franchise. The promise is 
vague and undated. It merely states that the present 
temper of mutual confidence will outlive the war, and 
will inspire the Government in its legislation, particu- 
larly in shaping the foundations of the representative 
system. The Radical and Socialist papers express intense 
disappointment, first of all at the delay in giving effect 
to the reform, and then at the vagueness of the promise. 
Does it mean manhood suffrage, or only a tinkering with 
the old three-class system? Some of the Socialists even 
mention the claims of women. On the other hand, it is 
fair to.note that the Conservatives in the Landtag have 
expressed their intense annoyance at the promise, which 
they regard as a breach of the party truce. It is hard 
to say how much or how little it means, but probably 
it marks some intention to advance beyond the abortive 
and worthless reform projects of 1910. 


* * * 


Tue German Socialist Party has not yet split, but 
it shows ominous cracks. Two decisions of the Parlia- 
mentary Party are reported this week. The graver of 
them is a resolution of censure, roughly worded, against 
the twenty members of the Reichstag who voted against 
the war-credits, against their leader, Haase (the ex- 
chairman of the party), and against ‘‘ Vorwarts,’’ their 
organ. This need not lead to a split, and “ Vorwirts” 
argues energetically against any extreme steps, predict- 
ing rather a long period of internal discussion. The other 
decision is the reported exclusion of Dr. Liebknecht 
from the group for acts of indiscipline. The actual reso- 
lution merely stated that he had forfeited his rights as 
a member of the group—whatever this may mean. 
“ Vorwiarts ” laughs at the sentence, and affects not to 
understand it. Meanwhile, it is quite doubtful whether 
the minority (plus a further twenty who abstained from 
voting the credits) really is a minority. The party in the 
country seems to be with it. Berlin and the populous 
Westphalian region have already passed resolutions sup- 
porting it, and Solingen, the constituency of Dr. Scheide- 
mann (leader of the majority) has disavowed him. 


* * * 


Tue latest attempt to explain the military balance- 
sheet, that of Mr. Tennant, is the most surprising of 
all. He suggests that the wastage amounts to 15 per 
cent. per month. An obvious point about this extra- 
ordinary figure is that it neatly balances the Government 
accounts. We have a million and a-quarter men in 
the field; we have suffered about half-a-million casual- 
ties. Allow 15 per cent. per month for a year and the 
total is just four millions, the very number for which the 
Government have asked. Mr. Tennant did not make 
any allowance for the return of men to the colors, and 
he alone is to blame if we assume he meant net wastage. 
Even then he must have added in all the sick, however 
temporarily, in order to reach this unheard-of figure. 
And it is open to but one objection—that applied to the 
nemy, we must believe that he perished some time 
wo. For, on such a basis, he would now have lost nine 
and a-half millions, and no estimate has yet given him 





so many men. Mr. Tennant’s estimate could be safely 
called ridiculous if it were not so profoundly misleading. 
. * o 


Tus estimate becomes the more amazing when it 
is considered in connection with the figures Mr. Tennant 
himself quoted for the German casualties. The losses for 
“the whole German army,’’ to the end of the year, are: 
588,986 killed, 24,080 died; wounded and severely 
wounded, 1,566,549 ; and missing and prisoners, 356,153. 
The total comes to 2,535,768. It is fairly certain that for 
the last year Germany has been using 4,000,000 troops, 
and the average of the preceding five months would be 
about three millions. If these figures be admitted—and 
they are based upon a careful survey—the German 
wastage works out at about 4 per cent. per month. The 
net wastage we estimated some time ago to be nearly 
6 per cent. per month. And either Mr. Tennant’s 
estimate of 15 per cent. includes sick, which are probably 
not included in the German lists, and counts in even the 
slightest wounds, which also seem to be omitted from 
the German lists, or there is a serious case for an inquiry 
into the reason for our wastage being nearly four times 
that of the German armies. 


* * ¥* 


Tue “ Baralong’’ case has been dragged on so far 
that it is incredible it should not go further. The 
circumstantial accounts in the papers of two neutral 
countries of the facts of the case would, if true, 
explain the reluctance both of Germany and America to 
open an inquiry. The American muleteers, finding the 
German sailors at their mercy when the tables were turned, 
are said to have killed them and thrown them overboard. 
The Reichstag has been worked up to much 
excitement in this matter. But the real issue is not what 
Germany thinks of us—her barbarity at sea bars her out 
of the moral controversy—nor what she intends to use 
the case for, nor even what neutrals think of us. It is 
simply the honor of our Navy and our own self-respect 
which are in question. We stand for certain ideals in 
warfare, and there should be no ambiguity about that 
matter. The whole case is far too important to be left 
as it is, and we think that a full British inquiry should 
be instituted. 

* * « 

THERE is evidence that all is not well with our air 
service. Mr. Tennant admitted, in answer to a question, 
that our losses in air machines have been greater recently 
than those of Germany. He explained this rather dis- 
turbing fact by the suggestion, which is surely a little 
disingenuous, that the Germans are so less daring 
than our own aviators that they do not venture over our 
lines ; the losses, therefore, inevitably tend to be dispro- 
portionate. But the facts do not support this defence. 
The Fokker machine appears to be devoted by the 
Germans to defensive purposes, while other machines are 
used for reconnaissance, and the ‘‘ Temps ’’ suggests that 
they are kept over the German lines in order that we may 
have no chance of discovering the secrets of the new type. 
In the air we seem to be losing the ascendancy which we 
early acquired. 

x * * 

Tue appointment of Lord Chelmsford as Viceroy of 
India caused general surprise. His past gives no such 
promise of greatness. A good University record, some 
rather modest service on the London County Council, and 
a reputation for tact and popularity as the Governor of 
two Austraiian States—a path so quiet seldom leads 
direct to Simla. There are times when India may look 
to her head. No one objects to this choice, and one can 
only say of it that it must justify itself by the event. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE COUNTRY AND ITS RULERS. 


“So difficult is it for the same people to have both 
the qualities requisite for making a free Constitution 
work well in ordinary times, together with those very 
different qualities requisite for upholding it against 
exceptional dangers and under trying circumstances.” — 
Grote on the Conspiracy of the Four Hundred. 





Tue Government of this country have come to a 
momentous decision. They have asked it, in a moment 
of crisis, to part with one of its dearest and oldest posses- 
sions. They did so under two conditions, both of them 
consonant with the spirit and the power of democracy. 
They declared that this demand should only be made on 
clear proof of its necessity, and after general acceptance 
of their proposition that the time of need had arrived. 
The demand has been pressed, but the conditions have 
been withdrawn. No proof has been given of the 
necessity of conscription, and no attempt made to secure 
On the first point, Sir John 
amendment to the Bill offered the 
country some at least of the satisfaction which 
the Prime Minister promised and withheld from it. 
It would have enabled the tribunals to conduct 
number and the final 
reserve of fit and available single men who were willing 
or unwilling to take military service and whom the Derby 
scheme had failed to discover. Both these classes would 
have been summoned. The first, claiming no exemption, 
would have passed automatically into the ranks. The 
second, claiming exemption, would have had their claims 
examined, and on their rejection would have been placed 
at the disposal of the Crown. If they were in “substantial ”’ 
numbers, the compulsory powers of the Bill would at 
once have been applied to them. If they were “ negli- 
gible,” we could have kept our structure of free service 
standing, for there would have been no purpose in dis- 
turbing it. In this fashion, the Asquith condition of 
“general consent ’’ could have been attained by the 
simple process of keeping faith with the people. 

Thus of the two ways of leading the democracy the 
worse has been chosen. When, under the instant stress 
of invasion, it was necessary to reorganize the French 
Revolutionary armies, the statesmen of the Republic 
infused into them the spirit and faith which possessed 
their own souls. No such electric bond of sympathy 
has been set up between our people and _ their 
British people were 
asked to supersede free service. 


a general assent to it. 
Simon’s 


a swift analysis of the 


governors, The never even 
They were conducted 
blindfold along the path, unlighted by one honest word of 
guidance or inspiration. All the elements of a free 
appeal were there—self-sacrifice, keenness to win the 
war, hatred of the tyrannical German spirit—and in the 
last resort, all the will to overcome a merely selfish resist- 
ance. That appeal has never been made. Conscription 
has come in by a subterfuge, and that in itself bars out 
the priceless condition of assent. Our governors may 
despise moral] force if they will, and erase it from their 
calculations of national strength; but do not let them 
flout it to-day and expect that to-morrow it will rally to 
their call. 





For the moment, therefore, the danger of the situa- 
tion seems to us to be, not merely that a great principle 
of government has been thrown overboard for a very 
inadequate material result, but that the Administration 
is in the way to forfeit the not exuberant 
measure of trust with which it embarked as a 
steward of the national cargo. No man can say 
whether, as Mr. Bonar Law suggests, a small Con- 
scription Bill may presently be followed by a larger, or 
whether, as Lord Kitchener says, no such extension is 
required, whether industrial compulsion is a vital part 
of the scheme or an accidental excrescence of it. This 
duality of mind seems to us inherent in the nature of a 
Coalition. The Prime Minister oppressed, as no 
statesman of our time has been oppressed, by the sense 
of a very imperfect loyalty inside his Cabinet and a 
highly strenuous without, reflects this 
dualism, and indeed regards himself as its inter- 
preter. 


opposition 


We are therefore in the region of perpetual 
compromise, and the resulting military and political 
decisions bear evidence of their origin. There is one 
obvious cure for this indecisiveness, so fatal to the 
conduct of a war. This is that we should return to 
the older and more familiar condition of a homogeneous 
Government. 

Of this resource only one of two forms is pos- 
sible. The Liberal Party is broken beyond the hope 
of immediate repair. The Tory Party remains intact 
in face of the immediate issue of Conscription, and no 
one can doubt that in policy it represents the dominant 
wing of the Cabinet. In individual talent it is inferior to 
its rival, and it is without a majority in the House of 
Commons. It is also falling under the domination of 
a personality of force and sincerity but little wisdom or 
breadth of view, whose career as_ the late leader of an 
internal sedition may be held, to justify him in the 
conduct of external war. A Carson Ministry, damning 
consequences, neutrals, and the Foreign Office with equal 
vigor, would doubtless conduct the most tremesdous 
politico-military transaction in our history to an end as 
visible as the Fire of London. But personally, if change is 
to come, we should prefer it in the less drastic 
alternative of a Conservative Government, under its 
regular rather than its guerilla chieftains, taking courage 
and responsibility in its hands, producing a policy, and 
offering it in frankness to the nation, as the result of 
the united will and purpose of the Cabinet. For it seems 
to us clear that Liberalism has almost reached the last 
trick in the game of a Coalition in which one view of life 
and policy is deliberately staked over a table against 
another, and (he Liberal and Democratic card is always 
the loser. Free service is gone; free trade is going. 
One figure after another disappears or is marked 
down for discredit; principle after principle falls into 
the Lethe into which men and parties cast the slighted 
idols of their hearts or their intellects. This process of 
surrender cannot proceed much further without a total 
eclipse of principle in politics, and in war » 
more than in peace can an association of me 
thus stripped and discomforted be effective directors 
of a_ great 


and prolonged adventure. ™ 


Conservative press, the Conservative Party, are anti 
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Ministerial. There may be good or bad grounds for its 
attitude. But already the process has “attrited’’ 
something more than the Germans. It has sapped 
Parliamentary Liberalism as a vital organ of national 
thought or a valid instrument of the national will. 
How is this force to be regained? We hold an 


independent view of politics, but we think that in the 


coming reorganization of a society which, in our view, 
will be based on a different order from the existing one 
—an order in particular, in which women will bear a 
part consonant with the new and astounding revelation of 
their power—the broad ideas of Liberalism have 
a part to play. No less can a body with so much 
recent experience of contribute 
to the conduct of the war without being directly 
responsible for it. Is it not the 
of the Liberal Party to 

from which honor and _ power have 
departed, and form a moderate, patriotic, helpful, but 
critical Opposition? The question is not to be lightly 
answered; but it must lie close to the thoughts 
of many of our foremost men. 


administration 


business of the 
leaders retire from a 


position 


A single direction 
of the war we must have. But the nation must also 
be en vedette for its social order. No great repre- 
sentative force now stands between the mass of the people 
and their rulers; and in that respect the British Con- 
stitution, while living on in form, looks like disappearing 
in spirit and reality. Either therefore we must prepare 
for a total change of system, and reconstitute our politics 
on the Swiss lines of a Referendum and a truly governing 
Parliament, or we must revert to the old guarantees of 
liberty which the party system provides. But nearly 
anything would be better than a Coalition which does 
not coalesce. 





YOUR MONEY OR YOUR LIFE! 








| of demanding higher taxation. 


THE moment this Compulsion Bill is on the Statute | 


Book, the demand for the conscription of wealth will be 
urged with irresistible force. Let us see how an intelli- 
gent workman will then view the situation. It will seem 
to him a just, patriotic, and feasible expedient. For 
though no monetary payment can be a full equivalent to 
the risk of life which armed service involves, he sees that 
the nearest approach to equality of sacrifice is obtained 
by placing at the disposal of the State the whole available 
property and income of the non-fighting citizens. Men 
above the military age, and those whose physical 
infirmity, family ties, conscientious seruples, or starred 
occupations preclude them from placing their lives can 
thus place their means at the disposal of their country. 
Should not all patriots gladly respond to the demand 
when they clearly realize that by doing so they are help- 
ing to win the war equally with those who are fighting in 
the trenches or making munitions? 
Now, this line of thought happens to be a pertinent 
Every sacrifice of wealth means more or better 
equipped fighting forces. Indeed, so far as the conscrip- 
tion of soldiers is a means of increasing the total number 
of our armies, it may be a dangerous process unless it is 
accompanied by a corresponding conscription of wealth. 
For any enlargement of our national forces involves 


one. 


taking men from productive employments, where they 
earn upon an average not less than £100 per annum, and 
putting them into an unproductive occupation, where 
they cost some £300. The necessity of war finance 
evidently requires that for every man so transferred, a 
levy should be made upon the income of the nation. Only 
in this way do we approach equality of sacrifice. Nay, 
without such a provision, conscription carries a serious 
inequality. This is well illustrated by the following 
citation from a letter appearing in the “ Westminster 
Gazette” of the 18th instant. 


“ To the man under forty, with a comfortable income 
and responsibilities, national service does actually 
mean an almost complete conscription of his wealth. 
I have attested, and when I am called up it will mean 
that I shall have to leave my wife and two children (a 
third expected) with less than a fourth (perhaps less 
than a fifth) of the income I now-earn. Should I be a 
casualty, my family’s future will almost certainly be a 
struggle with sheer penury. It has taken me nearly twenty 
years of hard business life to get to my present 
position, and now three-fourths of my wealth, as well 
as my personal service, are at stake.” 


But, after all, it may be said, this cry for conscrip- 
tion of wealth is only a rather foolish and rhetorical mode 
We do not agree. A 
special war levy upon property and income is rightly 
regarded as an emergency measure, which is not in 
method or in incidence subject to all the ordinary canons 
of taxation. Even if for convenience it is made opera- 
tive through the forms of ordinary taxation, the circum- 
stances of its exaction require that it should be treated 
as an exceptional act of State, applicable for the dura- 
tion of the war or for so long as the equally exceptional 
conscription for military service remains operative. In 
other words, the compulsory levy upon wealth would be 
taken as the natural and proper equivalent of the com- 
pulsory levy upon life. We cannot put more men upon 
the field without putting more money into the national 
exchequer. Adequate loans at high and ever-rising 
interest are no proper equivalent either for the forced or 
the free sacrifices of life taken from the young men of 
the nation. There is something inherently demoralizing 
in the fact that financiers and the well-to-do classes in 
general are getting a handsome 5 per cent. for their 
“ patriotism,’ besides fastening a heavy burden on the 
necks of the nation during the long years of impoverish- 
ment which must follow the war. It will stand as a 
heavy count in the indictment of our Government that, 
with clear knowledge of the needs and the resources of 
the nation in this emergency, it has not dared to raise 
more than some 10 per cent. of the current costs of war 
by increased taxation. 

The immense harm obviously done by this 
timidity will certainly enforce the popular case for 
this new conscription of war finance. What logical 
barrier now exists against a war levy to secure for the 
immediate or early use of the State the whole 
of the current national income over above 
the amount required by the owner to maintain 
himself and his dependents on a level of physical 
efficiency and to defray 
tions he may have incurred? 


and 


any contractual obliga- 
It might be accompanied 


by a commandeering of all securities which can be made 
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available for the purpose of sale or borrowing in the 
United States or elsewhere. Unjust discrimination in 
this commandeering of property could be avoided by 
means of an arrangement for partial compensation to the 
owners of these securities out of a fund raised after the 
war from all other forms of property. Finally, Death 
Duties for the duration of the war might absorb the 
greater part of the estate, with minimum allowances for 
needy dependenis of the deceased. By such measures an 
immediate attempt would be made to mobilize the whole 
available wealth of the nation for the conduct of the war. 
If every platform, every pulpit, every press in the land 
were engaged in enforcing the patriotism and justice of 
such a policy, the spirit of the well-to-do classes might 
well rally to a cheerful acceptance. The income-tax, of 
course, must be extended so as to include the greatly 
enlarged weekly incomes made by many groups of workers 
in munitions and other highly-paid occupations. There 
must be no class discrimination in the application of the 
policy. The working-classes would, of course, contribute 
least because the surplus of their income over necessary 
livelihood is smallest. But what they have to spare must 
be taken. 

The first condition of the application of this policy 
would be the recognition by the Government that their 
financing of the war by borrowing must stop, or be 
greatly modified. It is extravagant, dishonest, and 
inadequate as an instrument of national economy. Upon 
its extravagance we need not dwell. Why should the 
eountry in its need and poverty pay so much for what it 
has the power and the right to take without payment?! 
There is no source of wealth in this country available for 
voluntary loans that is not likewise available for the war- 
levy here proposed, provided that rigorous means of 
financial compulsion are devised. The unreality of these 
war-loans we have frequently exposed. Two hundred 
millions of last summer’s loan, and a larger proportion 
of the first war-loan, consisted of bankers’ money that 
did not represent real savings, but was in effect inflation 
of credit, which, when expended by the Government, 
raised prices, and cast the burden of the sacrifice upon 
the poorer classes of the community, who suffer most 
from the rise of prices. The ineffectiveness of loans in 
enforcing economy appears in the large expenditure upon 
luxuries, which still continues in all parts of the country. 
We agree with the ‘‘ Times ’’ that this can be stopped, 
to some extent, as we have often suggested, by the pro- 
hibition of imports of luxuries. The expenditure is 
clearly inconsistent with enlarging our fighting forces, 
Loans 
and such taxation as has hitherto been applied are 
inadequate to bring about the great and immediate 
reductions in standards of living which are required. 
Conscription of wealth somewhat along the lines we have 
suggested must sooner or later be applied. If it is not 
applied soon, it may be too late. The great economic 
and financial advantages which at the beginning of the 
war this country possessed over Germany have been 
largely frittered away by public incompetence and public 
and private extravagance and waste. In this process 
the poor have been as conspicuous as the rich. 

A final word on the question of feasibility. In 


increasing our munitions, and winning the war. 





normal times the State could not take by taxation more 
than a moderate portion of the income of any class, or 
commandeer its property. For income, taxed beyond a 
certain point, would not be earned, unless it were capable 
of concealment ; while capital, if too heavily threatened, 
would flow abroad to more favored lands, carrying with it, 
if necessary, its owner. These methods of frustration or 
evasion would be less applicable to a war-levy. Recog- 
nized as equitable, necessary, temporary, and exceptional, 
it would not evoke the same motives for evasion. Nor 
would evasion be so feasible. The large war profits can 
only be earned amid a fair amount of publicity. No 
business man would let down his business, no professional 
man his clientéle, because he knew that for this year, and 
perhaps for next, he would only be brought near the 
line of a subsistence wage. Capital cannot now easily 
go abroad owing to the restrictions upon overseas invest- 
ments and upon all forms of export trade. No doubt the 
conscription of wealth would have to be applied with 
discrimination as well as with courage. We could not 
spread a sudden ruin over the community. But it is the 
economic pendant to military conscription, and the 
adoption of this latter mode of national service will make 
the other inevitable. 





COMPULSION IN DETAIL. 


Tue Compulsion Bill seems likely to emerge from Com- 
mittee somewhat softened, but substantially as it went 
in. No one who realizes how nerveless the House of 
Commons has become under a Coalition, expected the 
private member to make an effective stand on vital 
amendments against the two party machines combined. 
But, though the Cabinet may safely ignore the opposi- 
tion in the House, we hope that it will realize that a large 
body of organized workers is sullenly and suspiciously 
hostile. On none of the main grounds of detailed 
criticism has the Government succeeded in satisfying 
reasonable criticism. The two most valuable assurances 
which it has given stand outside the framework of the 
Bill, and there is as yet no real guarantee for their observ- 
ance. It is much to know that further argument for 
the repeal or against the permanence of this system of 
compulsion has not become unlawful. But we recall a 
similar assurance given while the Defence of the Realm 
Act was being rushed on to the Statute Book. In spite 
of the explanation that it was not intended to curb 
expressions of opinion regarding the policy of the war, a 
score or more of pamphlets have been suppressed for no 
other offence. Sir F. E. Smith’s assurance that it is 
not intended to subject defaulters under the Bill to the 
death penalty was received with deep relief, but the fact 
remains that as “ deserters ’’ they are legally liable to be 
shot, and no court is bound by a statement made by a 
Minister in debate. A real point was scored against 
those who intend that this Bill shall inaugurate a per- 
manent system of Conscription when the Government 
opposed the amendment which would have brought under 
it automatically lads who, after it becomes law, attain 
the age of eighteen. But if this danger was avoided, on 
the other hand the Prime Minister declined to avail him- 
self of the clear, honorable, and useful way of escape 
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from Conscription which Sir John Simon’s amendment 
provided. It proposed to make it compulsory that 
unmarried men of military age should go before a 
tribunal, register themselves, and claim exemption if they 
came under any of the excepted classes. By this method 
we should have ascertained what no one knows at present, 
the real number of men who are available for Conscrip- 
tion, and the real number of those who must be exempted. 
If the residuum proved to be “substantial ’’ in the 
judgment of the Government, the Amendment 
empowered it by Order in Council to apply the 
provisions of the Bill. So far was this procedure from 
violating Mr. Asquith’s pledge, that it is to our thinking 
the only method by which that pledge could have been 
fulfilled. 

To the masses of organized workmen, the central 
question about this committee stage will be whether the 
amendments adopted fulfilled the Prime Minister’s 
promise to remove the taint of “ industrial conscription ”’ 
from the Bill. The discussion on this vital point took 
place after midnight. The newspaper reports are barely 
intelligible, and the final result was apparently that the 
more amenable of the Labor members, represented by 
Mr. Hodge, were satisfied, while the less placable of 
them, including even Mr. Walsh (a supporter of the Bill), 
are entirely unconvinced. The danger, as we argued last 
week, was that a man exempted from compulsory service 
because he is working as a “ starred” man in a munition 
factory or in a “reserved” trade, or as an “ indis- 
pensable ” man in some other business, could retain his 
status only by the goodwill of his employer. Dismissal 
made him automatically a conscript. Here was a new 
weapon put into the employer’s hand, and with harsh 
foremen or managers, it might make the atmosphere of 
an ill-conducted business one of disguised serfdom. The 
risk was not so much that men would be dismissed to 
become conscripts, as that the threat of dismissal in these 
conditions would make it easy to lower wages, increase 
working-hours, and suppress fair protests and complaints. 
The discussion turned chiefly on the case of the munition 
worker. He belongs to a well-organized trade, and works 
in big factories, in which the majority of the men are 
probably married, and therefore well able to back him, if 
he should be victimized, for they need have no present 
fear of conscription. To our thinking, the risk is far 
greater in the case of the isolated farm laborer, or the 
two or three “ indispensable” men in business houses of 
moderate size. Only one amendment would have met 
the danger fully, and that was the proposal made by Mr. 
Anderson, that a man once exempted should be finally 
exempted—or, in other words, that certificates of exemp- 
tion should be “ absolute,” and not “ conditional,’ or 
“temporary.”’ The official Labor Amendment undoubt- 
edly removed most of the risk. It proposed that a man 
might be exempted on the ground that he was habitually 
engaged in some employment in which it is expedient 
that he should be employed. That is a vague form of 
words, which allows a man to move freely from one firm 
to another, covers intervals of temporary unemployment, 
and seems fairly safe by its very elasticity. Mr. Hodge 
weakly withdrew it, and accepted as a substitute the 
Government amendment which allows a man who is dis- 








missed from one exempted job six weeks in which to find 
another, a period finally enlarged to two months. Fur- 
thermore an amendment of Sir John Simon’s was 
accepted providing that exemption is not to depend on a 
man continuing his service with any one employer. The 
Government’s period may be ample in the major industries 
—nmnunitions for example, where the demand for labor is 
keen. It is not satisfactory in the case of the “ indis- 
pensable”’ single man in other businesses, especially in 
the more skilled. This method of meeting the difficulty 
may be adequate in three cases out of four, but it leaves 
a real risk, though a diminished one. What is at stake is 
moral effect. We gravely fear that, as the clause stands 
now, the impression of danger will remain. 
will be apprehensive. 


The men 
Their leaders will be unable to 
reassure them, and the less scrupulous menager will still 
be able to play on their fears. In the judgment of many 
of those concerned, Mr. Asquith’s pledge has not been 
redeemed, and grave difficulties may follow if no better 
expedient is adopted on the Report stage. 

There remains the painful and difficult case of the 
“conscientious objector.’’ The tone of the spokesmen 
of the Government in regard to him was -respectful and 
tolerant, when one contrasts it with the offensive 
vulgarity of the conscriptionist press. The fact remains 
that the safeguards provided by the Bill are practically 
worthless. No one knows, to begin with, who a con- 
scientious objector may be. A Quaker is certainly 
included, but the case of a Christian outside the Society 
of Friends who holds the Tolstoyan view is less clear. 
We cannot guess how an Agnostic who took the same 
view on ethical grounds would fare, or a Socialist who 
objected to all war on the ground that it involves the 
fratricidal slaughter of working men by working men. 
For a man who objected on political grounds to this war, 
as Mr. Lloyd George, for example, objected to the Boer 
War, there is apparently no provision at all. But this 
is only the beginning of the difficulty. The result of this 
vagueness may well be that all the dissentients will, out 
of loyalty, tend to stand together, and a Quaker will 
refuse to walk through the open door, unless his comrade, 
who is outside the Society, can also escape by it. But 
is even the strict Quaker exempt? 
scientious objector will refuse at least to claim 
exemption. Public opinion would not understand that 
unbending attitude. There is a desire, awkward and 
ill-guided perhaps, to show tolerance. Where that desire 
exists, a good man will not go out of his way to provoke 
persecution. But even assuming that a consistent 
pacifist will apply for exemption, the difficulty remains 
for him that he may be ordered to perform some alter- 
native and nominally non-combatant service. His 
objection that mine-sweeping, for example, though it 
does not stain his own hands with blood, is an auxiliary 
naval service, and a necessary part of the machinery of 
war, is, from his point of view, a logical one. Even in 
the Army Medical Corps he would have to take the 
military oath. The many hundreds of young Quakers 
who are serving in their own voluntary ambulances are 
to be congratulated on the solution which they have 
found for this problem of conscience, and we know that 
in such a case it has been accompanied by physical 


Probably no con- 
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bravery of a singularly fine type. But it will be found 
impossible to impose an official alternative service on 
others. The concession which may exempt a man on tho 
ground that he is doing work of “ national importance ”’ 
hardly seems to offer anything new. Anyone may plead 
that ground already. These young men sincerely believe 
that by adhering against all risks to their own faith in the 
Christian doctrine of non-resistance they are doing the 
service of which the world stands most in need. Is there 
any reason why a simple affirmation of a conscientious 
objection, made in full publicity, with lists of these 
exempted exhibited in each parish, should not meet the 
case? Public opinion is after all the real safeguard 
against a mean or dishonest use of the conscientious objec- 
tion. A man’s neighbors know fairly well whether he 
is a “ shirker ”’ or an idealist, and they would be merciless 
to the one who masqueraded as the other. We know 
something of the firm temper and high character of these 
young men. Few of them will bend, and fewer still can 
be broken. Is it seriously proposed to send to military 
prisons the hundreds or even thousands who may resist? 
That means embitterment for the resisters themselves, a 
coarsening of all who take part in the repugnant work cf 
persecution, and a painful cleavage of outraged sympathy 
and indignation among their friends outside. The 
Government in drafting its Bill has shown no compre- 
hension of this problem. But it is not yet committed to 
active persecution. Let it use its machinery just so far 
as will suffice to sift out the shirker from the idealist, and 
then let it leave the machinery at rest. The best solution 
of the problem is simply to refrain from any attempt to 
“fetch ’’ the really determined resister. The “ slackers ”’ 
can be got with ease, but to fill our prisons with good 
men will not help us to win this war. 





WHAT ARE WE DOING WITH THE WAR? 


THE reported surrender of Montenegro is disturbing for a 
moral and some military reasons. The surrender can 
offer nothing to King Nicholas except immunity from the 
fate of trampled Belgium, Poland, and Serbia. The tiny 
race which has nursed its independence upon its beloved 
‘‘ black mountain ’’ for over five hundred years can hope 
for nothing better from Germanic policy than that it 
should become a tributary enclave in a greater Austria- 
Hungary ; and its more probable fate, should the enemy 
succeed, would be absorption into the Dual Monarchy. 
Such an outlook offers no inducement to a race whose fast- 
nesses have been one of Europe’s breakwaters against the 
Turk. Germany’s ill-deeds mount apace. The destruc- 
tion of Montenegro is historically at least one of her 
worst. 

As for the Allies, Montenegro meant to us the 
bulwark against two powerful threats. The Austrian 
navy has a splendid position for attacking the Italian 
communications with Albania; and the armies of the 
enemy have gained possession of a line which is very 
similar strategically to the base of the Allies at Salonika, 
lying on the flank of our only way of advance. Indeed, 
it is difficult to think that the military function of our 
base at Salonika is not balanced by the presence of the 





enemy along the whole Eastern frontier of Montenegro. 
Is it unreasonable that one should conclude that such 
advantages would not be ceded to the enemy unless we 
are impotent to prevent them? The fate of Belgium 
might be discounted by the assumption that we were not 
ready. But what will explain the fate of Serbia after 
fourteen months, and that of Montenegro after seventeen 
months of preparation? The theory upon which we are 
making war is the progressive decline of the enemy’s force 
and the corresponding increase of ours. Yet the fact 
remains that Germany looked nearer defeat in the first 
six months of the war than she has ever done since. The 
explanation would seem to be either that the rate of 
increase in the Allied resources is not so rapid as was 
expected, or that we still lack the full mental and moral 
force to apply them effectively. 

Each explanation has a certain amount of truth in 
it. But Germany’s appearance of victory is largely 
illusory. At almost every point of the far-flung battle 
line, our numbers are greatly superior. Our munition- 
ment is ample; our resources firm and more than 
sufficient. Yet it is true that Germany has pressed out 
the line which hemmed her in, and gained new sources 
of supply for many necessaries. Cotton, fats, and food 
seem to be the only things which she vitally needs; but 
her stores even of these commiodities, though dwindling, 
are probably sufficient for some time to come. Her credit 
is falling rapidly, and this seems to be chiefly due to her 
failing man-power. Still she stands upon valuable terri- 
tory, and the attempts to move her failed at the last 
yard ; and she can find the force for any new adventure, 
and press it to a successful conclusion. A general stock- 
taking would write off her occupation of Allied territory 
by our occupation of most of her colonies. These thrown 
into the general Allied stock, vastly improve our general 
position. 

There remains, then, the question of these periodic 
surprises which Germany contrives. An examination 
into the cause of these touches upon our gravest weakness. 
They can be explained by a lack of foresight, or by the 
lack of effective and vigorous control. The Allies cannot 
have been so blind as to fail to foresee the fate of Monte- 
negro. Nor can we believe the fate of Serbia a surprise. 
What, then, can be the meaning of these blunders? It 
seems to be chiefly a lack of vigorous control of the affairs 
of the war as a whole. We have all the constituents of 
initiative, but we lack its effect. We have the power to 
strike where we will, but we wait for the enemy to take 
the initiative. Our positions are simply inverted; and 
we must remember that such a state of affairs suffers not 
only from its own weakness, but also from the weakness 
it attracts. Bulgaria and Montenegro were bought by it, 
and they may not be the last. 

It seems, indeed, strange that, when-the Allies have 
sacrificed so much for victory, they should be content 
with methods which exact an éven heavier sacrifice. The 
paramount need is unity and vigor of control. The nuts 
of the Allied machine must be tightened up, and the 
increased friction dealt with by the lubricant of common 
good will and a common purpose. There have been criti- 
cisms of our evacuation of the Gallipoli peninsula, and 
there are now murmurings against Italy, who suffers 
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most immediately by the surrender of Montenegro. But 
have we dealt quite fairly by our Ally? We are now more 
than ever the shopkeepers of the world. Have we given 
her all that she requires for a vigorous and successful 
prosecution of her campaign? Individualism will have 
to be cast aside in this world emergency. We have given 
up more than anyone could have thought necessary. We 
have sacrificed our money without a word. Our young 
men have gone forth in millions to a foreign and a distant 
war. We have even surrendered those ideals which are 
almost more intimate to us than life itself, for they are 
racial and not individual. Yet the war does not get on. 
To the outward gaze it hardly seems to be a war at all. 
The Allied nations seem now to be reacting with the 
characteristic psychology of the individual who will 
sacrifice life itself, but clings to some triviality which 
does not weigh a hair in the balance. 

With us it is in the main our rulers’ habit of easy- 
going reliance on what they imagine to be the peculiarly 
British institution of Providence. We lean much less 
obviously to the home-grown providence which realizes 
It would be 
unfair to say that we were spending as in peace, quarrel- 


itself in self-denying singleness of aim. 


ling as in peace, living from hand to mouth, as in peace ; 
but an ill-natured observer might say these things of us. 
There is no real want of generosity, or scanting of self- 
sacrificing effort, on the part of the people. Those who 
are in charge of the war have not asked anything of us 
which we have not given. Itis therefore “ up to ’’ them to 
contrive victory from the magnificent resources placed at 
their disposal by a race unused to succumb. We can win 
this war ; but we cannot win itin any way. And we were 
never more certain than we are to-day that that way is 
not by the dilution and dissipation of our force, but by 
its concentration on the great and vital area of the West, 
where our main strength, outside our sea-power, is 
engaged, and where, if Germany falls, she falls every- 
where. 





SEA-POWER AND ITS LIMITS. 


Some raw statistics of American exports to neutrals 
during the first ten months of the year, issued this 
week, have given rise in some reputable papers to 


a good deal of controversy, and in others to 
a good deal of mud-throwing. “ Blockade,’’ “ con- 
traband,’’ and “neutrals” have always provided 


the most difficult problems any nation has had to 
face in war. They have in the past brought into 
armed conflict with England countries which never had 
any other quarrel with her at all. Twice England found 
herself fighting the whole of Europe in the Napoleonic 
wars on her use or misuse of triumphant sea-power, and 
once even fighting America, to the detriment of our 


trade, the creation of bitter memories by the 
burning of the Capitol at Washington, and the 
great British defeat at New Orleans. In every 


case there have been doughty persons who have said, 
“never mind neutral protests; they will never fight” ; 
or, “as our cause is so obviously just, surely neutrals 
will accept any means by which it could triumph 
quickly.’’ They resemble the “ lying prophets,” who told 
Ahab, in the Biblical legend, to go up to certain 





victory, and subsequently saw the dogs licking the blood 
of his dead body at Ramoth Gilead. They have not, and 
cannot have, any knowledge of the situation as revealed 
in the hundreds of telegrams which have necessarily 
passed from the Foreign Office to the various neutral 
States, the delicate situation of some countries (Sweden, 
for example, could very easily be thrown into the arms of 
Germany), the protests in the name of international law 
by others, such as America, whose friendship with us at 
this time—considering all we are obtaining from her—is 
worth a fleet of Dreadnoughts. “ All should be sub- 
ordinate to the winning of the war,’’ the impatient critic 
replies. ‘“ Yes; but how if this blundering policy, unin- 
spired by any real knowledge of the diplomatic situation, 
makes not for the winning of the war, but for the losing 
of it?” 

This does not mean that the figures of imports into 
Germany should not be closely scrutinized, and every- 
thing done to throttle the import of anything which 
will help German resistance. But the raw figures, 
unanalyzed, comparing past and present exports of 
America into neutral countries of Europe, are, of course, 
as useless as, say, the raw figures of the. Derby Report. 
We need for any appreciation of their value figures show- 
ing to which of each ‘‘ neutral ’’ these commodities are 
destined. 
formerly imported from Germany and Austria in a trade 
which to-day has stopped like a clock. We need above all 


We need to know how much these neutrals 


to know the imports month by month, to see whether the 
British Navy, together with the agreements made with 
neutrals adjacent to Germany, isexercising a concentrated 
‘* squeeze ’’ upon Germany, or is getting slacker in its 
efforts. There was no essential interference with neutral 
commerce (except the prohibition of contraband) for more 
than the first two months of those ten months of war. 
And the various overseas agreements with groups of 
traders in Denmark and Holland have practically only 
come into effect since last autumn. Moreover, we are 
not convinced that some at least of the increased 
export to neutrals has not as a matter of fact been 
We 


Italy (for example), which for the first four months 


going to our Allies. do not know whether 
of the year was a neutral, has been included in the 
enormous upleap of exported boots from America, 
generally lumped together under the title of export to 
If so, the soldiers of Italy and not of 
Germany are now fighting in the alliance through 
this fiercely denounced export trade. We do not 
know whether any (for example) raw cocoa exported 


“ neutrals.”’ 


to neutrals has not found its way to Russia; a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. We do know at 
least some facts ; as, for example, that the whole trade in 
“automobiles and parts” which used to flood Scandinavia 
and Holland with German products, has passed from Ger- 
many to America; and that the Swedish merchant now 
buys his motor from the United States (the only place 
he can buy it from) instead of from Germany, his former 
client. He has every right to do so, and any prevention 
of such legitimate trade between neutral and neutral by 
the British Navy would probably unite the whole world 
against us to-day, and in the more difficult days to come. 

It would seem, thereforo, that the War Trade 
Department—a body of “ business men ’’ acting in close 
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touch with the Admiralty and the Foreign Office—is a 
more useful body to deal with this matter than sensa- 
tional newspaper opinion. In the case, for example, 
of cotton, Lord Emmott, who is at the head of it, a great 
cotton expert, was able to show to the House of Lords, 
even as long ago as last July, a progressive strangulation 
of Germany’s supply. The Government is reproached 
with “tenderness to neutrals.’’ But it may well 
be carrying out a policy which is necessary if these 
same neutrals are to be persuaded to yield us 
those exports which alone make victory possible. 
The facts are with them, not outside. Above all, in 
judging such a country as America we should remember 
that she has acquiesced (under protest) in such an exten- 
sion of “ blockade ’’ as has never been recognized before 
in international law, a blockade not of the enemies’ 
coast but on the high seas, and a blockade which gives 
preferential treatment to one neutral sea-borne commerce 
We should 
stop, for example, a shipload of wood-pulp going from 
America to a German port. We should not stop a ship- 
load of exactly similar substance going from Sweden across 
the Baltic to a German port, because we cannot do it 
—except through the casual possibility of a submarine. 
We give Swedish commerce preference over American 
commerce, and against this the American Secretary of 
State has protested. We may be grateful that he has con- 
fined himself to protest, for he can assert that our action 
is indefensible under any recognized blockade principles. 
A cry has gone out, “ Let the Navy settle this: the 
Foreign Office has failed.’’ But it is just the Navy which 
has here failed, indeed through no fault of its own. For 
if the Navy could establish a blockade of all German 
ports on the Baltic, as well as of those on the North Sea, 
and a real unchallengeable blockade of all the coasts of 
Germany, half the difficulties with which the Foreign 
Office has been confronted would be swept away. 

On the whole, the statement issued this month by 
the Government on the interception of the sea-borne com- 
merce of Germany makes cheerful and inspiring reading. 
It shows (and this is far the most important factor) that 
German exports have been practically destroyed. To 
America, for example, over 92 per cent. have been 
stopped. And as exports are Germany’s sole means of 
livelihood—except mortgaged paper money—it shows 
that the British Navy is thus ensuring an inevitable end. 
It shows the general and increasing success in cutting off 
direct imports to German Atlantic ports; no ships now 
reach these havens of desolation and decay. It shows that 
in connection with neighboring neutral countries it has 
concluded a series of agreements by which these countries 
are being “rationed’’ for their own requirements; and 
although it does not profess that these agreements are at 
present completely watertight, yet it asserts, not without 
proof, that success is increasing rather than diminishing. 
Some essential war products—cotton, wool, rubber, for 
example—have “for many months been excluded from 
Germany.’’ Others like fats and oils and dairy produce 
are becoming so scarce that—as confirming and over- 
whelming evidence from Germany itself attests—the 
whole country is in protest that these cannot be obtained 
at all, or if obtained, only at famine prices. “That our 


over another neutral sea-borne commerce. 





blockade prevents any commodities from reaching Ger- 
many,’ is the summary, “is not, and, under the 
geographical circumstances, cannot be true. But it is 
already successful to a degree which good judges both 
here and in Germany thought absolutely impossible, and 
its efficiency is growing day by day.’’ ‘“‘ It is right to add 
that these results have been obtained without any serious 
friction with any neutral Government.”’ 

A Government which can substantiate such a state- 
ment is a Government which deserves honor of its people. 
For it has rightly apprehended the effective use of terrible 
and irresistible sea-power, whilst it has recognized the 
limits of that use necessary in dealing with neutral 
nations ‘‘ amongst such creatures as men are, and at 
such a time as this.’’ 





A HZondon Biarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


THERE is no subject which more puzzles our 
governing folk than to discover what really is the mind 
of official Germany about peace. Obviously it changes 
with the military situation. What is constant is the 
tabling of sketch-proposals, which do not greatly alter 
their complexion, and usually suggest a settlement on 
lines of the status quo. They cannot be identified with 
this or that statesman ; but they are now and then com- 


mended particularly to the notice of important persons 
here 


I TAKE as a salient example of this suggestion a 
sketch of terms which appeared in the late autumn in 
the “ Neue Ziiricher Zeitung,’’ which, I think, should 
not pass in this country without note. It starts (from a 
correspondent in Lausanne, who professes Alsatian 
descent) with the idea that a certain unity of view exists 
between the statesmen of the Entente and the Central 
Alliance, the first declaring that they were fighting for 
“freedom and right,’’ the second that they did not aim 
at a war of aggression or subjugation. Therefore peace 
might be sought on the following “ basis ”’ :— 


1. No annexations against the will of the peoples 
concerned. 

2. The freedom of the seas. 

3. The restoration of Belgium. 

4. The autonomy of Alsace-Lorraine, as a regular 
State of the German Empire. 

5. An economic rapprochement between the great 
European Powers. 

6. An international amnesty. 


To these terms two items of ‘‘ compensation ’’ were 
added, the reduction of armaments on an agreed basis, 
and a European supervision of China, coupled with the 
legitimate satisfaction of Japan’s economic needs; and 
a third rider is added in the shape of a European settle- 
ment of the Balkans. There is much emphasis on the 
danger of a “‘ militarized ’’ China. 


THEse can fairly be called pro-German terms. 
Indeed, their author admits that France would object to 
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them, but suggests that she has no right to the fruits 
of Louis XIV.’s “‘ robber wars.’’ That would seem to bar 
them out altogether, but they are being pressed on our 
attention. They do indeed contain one point of 
freshness, that which proposes an international control 
of armaments, and indirectly suggests that there is such 
a thing as a Europe which cannot be turned into a back- 
garden for Germany. Moreover, an earlier demand for 
indemnities has quite dropped. And this is an advance. 





I surrosE the normal House of Commons might 
properly be described as a semi-atom. In its present 
state it is fast becoming a kind of multi-molecule. Three 
parties are already forming or formed, which, though 
they have ancestry, might fairly be described as new. 
There is Sir Edward Carson’s following, declared to 
me, under asseverations, to number at least 120 members. 
Its most conspicuous support is the Khaki brigade, 
which, though arrayed in all (or more than all) the 
panoply of war, has its eye more obviously fixed 
on the investment of Downing Street than of Berlin. 
In half-shy association with this group, is the Cawley 
party, a curious half-revival of the Liberal League, 
basing itself on a ‘ conduct of the war, and 
reviving the tradition of the Liberal League without the 
personal distinction of that-body of Amphitryons. Both 
are anti-Ministerial. 


’ 


‘ . , 
vigorous 


The anti-conscriptionist group 
balances the Cawley section, but is rather more com- 
posite and closer to the main stream of Liberalism. The 
Labor party, always fissiparous, tends to lose its cor- 
porate life altogether. Thus has the Prime Minister 
verified his own prophecy as to the dissolving effect of 
conscription. It threatens to divide Parliament almost 
as deeply as the war in the opening stages united it. 


By adopting a Box-and-Cox system in their manage- 
ment of the Conscription debates Ministers have put the 
Coalition to a new use, ingeniously contrived and adroitly 
manipulated. When Unionists become restive under 
what they conceive to be Radical ineptness, the Treasury 
Bench suddenly takes on the aspect of an uncontaminated 
cloister of Unionist statesmanship, with Mr. Bonar Law 
or Mr. Long as officiating priest. On the other hand, 
with the slightest foreshadowing of a Liberal revolt 
against Unionist usurpation—such earth tremors do 
agitate the surface of things at times—comes a lightning 
change in the leading parts, with Liberalism placidly 
restored to its old predominance. Perhaps the most 
eloquent comment I have heard on these and like opera- 
tions was one that escaped the other night—the night of 
the Irish debate, I think—-from the lips of a friend of the 
“ Ah,”’ sighed this faithful 
soul, “ if he were only in command at the front! ”’ 


famous Strategist-in-chief. 


I suppose most of the questions of inner politics in 
which we were interested before the war have suffered 
eclipse, or at least a sad waning of their old attraction. 
But there is one exception, and that one is Woman 
Suffrage. The other day I spoke with one of its most 
powerful opponents. He confessed to a total change of 
view. The suffrage would be inevitable after the war. 
More, women should be in Parliament—he would like 





to see two in the Cabinet. They were wonderful—their 
adaptability, unselfishness, freshness of mind, organizing 
skill. Men were making too great a mess of the world— 
they needed helpers without their prejudices, idleness, 
and self-indulgence. I listened and smiled. 


Tue other Morley, as Mr. Arnold Morley was some- 
times called to avoid even a moment’s mental confusion 
with his namesake, was a very personable figure on the 
He inherited his 
father’s good looks, but there (save perhaps in a certain 
stiffness of address) his resemblance to Samuel Morley 
ended. The great Nonconformist walked through life 
with a grave, almost a cloistered, air; his son made a 
very pleasant pilgrimage of it. He was a devoted Whip, 
bringing to politics the habits of a good man of business, 
and greatly attached to the Gladstone fortunes and 
personality, without troubling himself deeply concerning 
the great man’s ideas. 


stage so long as he chose to occupy it. 


A WAYFARER. 





Wife and Letters. 


“BY BEELZEBUB.” 


Ir is, we think, disquieting to see the indiscriminate 
acquiescence or approval with which the successive 
invasions of personal and civil rights during the progress 
of the war have been received by persons professing 
liberal principles of government. It must, of course, be 
conceded that in time of war, or in any grave emergency, 
larger powers must be allowed to the Government than 
in normal times. Obviously, too, the exercise of these 
powers seriously curtails individual liberties. Military 
necessity justified certain drastic interferences with com- 
merce and communications, partly to place at the dis- 
posal of our Government the human and material 
resources needed for the prosecution of the war, partly 
to prevent help reaching the enemy. The Defence of 
the Realm Act, fortified by other special enactments, was 
directed to these purposes. But the moment the Act 
was passed, the dangerous abuses to which its administra- 
tion was exposed became apparent, One of the most con- 
spicuous abuses has been the excessive and misdirected 
interference with liberty of speech and publication. It 
was necessary to prevent information likely to assist the 
enemy being conveyed by speech, letter, or print, and to 
stop the dissemination of false news likely to injure our 
conduct of the war. But the actual interferences with 
freedom of communication, the very foundation of intel- 
lectual liberty and public confidence, have far exceeded 
these limits. Partly by the operation of these Acts, 
partly by the voluntary action of local authorities, and 
partly by the action of mob-law, the rights of free speech, 
public discussion, and the liberty of the press have been 
seriously violated. <A short-sighted Censorship, with- 
holding from us all sorts of information known to be 
known to the enemy, dispirits aud bewilders us, 
damaging our judgment and our sanity. Why are we 
condemned to fight in the dark? 

Nor is it merely information that is thus proscribed. 
The free expression of opinions, the argument and con- 
troversy which are the breath of life in a responsible self- 
governing nation, are forbidden. A man is arrested and 
fined for expressing his opinion in a railway carriage on 
methods of recruiting. A lady, resting from her arduous 
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work in a military hospital, is spirited away and kept 
under lock and key for months on some unformulated 
charge under the Defence of the Realm Act. A laborer, 
writing, in a common lodging-house, a Tolstoyan tract, 
which was not even published, is haled before a court 
and sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. The 
press is subject to endless threats and warnings, and we 
are bound to say that the chief bulwark against each 
encroachment has been raised by the “ Times’’ news- 
paper, which cannot be accused of indifference to the 
success of the war. The knowledge that such things are 
possible exercises a stifling influence upon the general 
mind. Still worse than mere repression is the selection 
of news and the official falsification of reports, as illus- 
trated by the famous instance of the ‘‘official’”’ record of 
Mr. George’s speech at Glasgow. The nation has shown 
immense confidence in the Government, and has patiently 
undergone great sacrifices. But these methods are 
certain to arouse and feed suspicions. ‘“‘ Suspicions 
among thoughts are like bats among birds, they ever fly 
by twilight.’’ The repression of differences of opinion 
is no way to preserve unity of purpose in the nation, 
quite the contrary 

Not less disconcerting is the voluntary self-suppres- 
sion of our “ free”? Parliament. Not only the determina- 
tion, but even the knowledge of, affairs has been with- 
drawn from the House of Commons. Preserving the 
empty forms of representative government, the 
Coalition Cabinet has arrogated to itself a virtually 
complete dictatorship. The State is no longer the more 
or less informed popular will, expressing itself through 
the control of legislation and executive power by chosen 
representatives. We are plainly, though not quite 
frankly, drifting into a military autocracy, a rickety 
imitation of the Prussianism which we are “out” to 
destroy. To Dr. Holland Rose and to many others, this 
appears necessary and right. “ Nearly every thinker on 
politics, from Aristotle to Jaurés, has agreed that the 
claim of the community on the individual is paramount, 
and that, in time of crisis, the individual must be called 
upon to sacrifice his all for the society without whose 
guardianship his single life is insignificant.” Again, 
“True liberty has in view primarily the liberty of the 
community or nation.” So in times of crisis the lesser 
liberty of the individual must give way to the greater 
liberty of the State. We find a fuller-blooded statement 
of the same doctrine in a speech delivered a few weeks ago 
at Bangor by Sir Henry Jones. “ He claimed that the 
State had a right to compel, provided it stood for its 
own welfare. It owned us; we belonged to it. We 
derived the very substance of our soul from the organized 
community in which we lived, and which we called the 
State.” 

Now, in the first place, both Dr. Holland Rose and 
Sir Henry Jones, in their defence of State compulsion, 
wrongly identify the claims of the community with those 
of the State. The State is only one aspect and instru- 
ment of the organized community. Only to a very 
limited extent is “the substance of our soul ’’ furnished 
by the State, as distinguished from the other 
innumerable modes by which Society, by no means con- 
fined to the nation, moulds and educates us. It is quite 
true that many political theorists, from Plato to Hobbes 
and Dr. Holland Rose, have assigned to the State un- 
limited rights and absolute power. But the people of 
this country have never consented to establish such a 
State, and there is only one condition under which it 
can be established, namely, the complete victory of 
Germany. Dr. Rose does not appear to understand that 
he is conceding the whole of the “idea’’ which we are 





defending in this war. For we are not fighting simply 
to prevent our State from being swallowed up in a 
larger State of the same sort called Germany, but for 
the preservation of a widely different, and, we hold, a 
better type of State. And that superiority which we 
claim for our State consists mainly in its different 
attitude towards the individual personality of its 
members. That difference, again, resides in the fact 
that they are not regarded as the mere property of the 
State, as Sir Henry Jones regards them, or as possessing 
liberties separable from, and liable to conflict with, the 
higher liberty of the State, as Dr. Holland Rose 
maintains. This is, no doubt, a tenable view of the 
State. But it is the German, not the British view. It 
is perhaps arguable that for a State at war the German 
view is more advantageous. But it is quite another 
thing to contend that it is right or advantageous for 
Britishers to take on the German idea for the period 
of a war entered in order to fight that very idea. In 
this country we have never admitted the alleged 
opposition of the rights and liberties of individuals and 
those of the State. We have never admitted that the 
State was concerned exclusively with “its own welfare,”’ 
as Sir Henry Jones maintains. It had always the 
obligation to maintain the welfare and the liberty of the 
individual as part of its essential purpose. There are, 
indeed, many who would go further, and contend that 
the State exists solely to promote the welfare of its 
individual members, and that to give it any other 
purpose is the result of an illicit process of abstraction. 
However this may be, the value of our State depends 
upon maintaining the free-will and responsibility of its 
individual citizens. It may, indeed, be true, as Dr. Holland 
Rose says, that “‘if the liberties of the community be 
in danger, every member of it ought to offer his services.” 
But if the State is empowered to compel him to do so, 
the obligation contained in this “ ought ’’ loses all moral 
significance. It is idle to say that “ he ought to offer ”’ 
if he is not free to refuse. You cannot cancel this moral 
responsibility of the individual without damaging our 
conception of the State and jettisoning the very cause for 
which we are fighting. It is essential to our conception 
and our practice of the State that individuals should 
be free to refuse to sacrifice themselves. We hold that 
the responsibility this freedom contains is a source of 
strength and health to the life of the community. Nay, 
further, we hold that the admission of the Prussian 
poison into our system “ for the period of the war ” would 
weaken our fighting power and would leave us afterwards 
in a dangerous state of political and moral degradation. 
Compulsion suddenly imposed upon our people will 
not yield the results it yields in Germany, where it is 
accepted by long habit and is attuned to the general spirit 
of German institutions. Here, without adding anything 
considerable to our fighting numbers, it will divide the 
nation, sow suspicions of ulterior motives, and sap the 
moral supports which underlie the determination of the 
people. Every detail of the method of its introduction 
from the seeming-innocent register to the process of 
pledge-selection and the insidious introduction of indus- 
trial compulsion into the first draft of the Bill, conspires 
to feed the suspicions of the people, and to induce them 
to believe that it is only an instalment of the deeper 
project of the governing class to use them as pawns, now 
in the military field, afterwards in the industrial. Some 
of them even carry their recollection back to the spring of 
1914, recognizing in the present Government a good deal 
of the same personnel which were then engaged in a con- 
spiracy to override the constitution of this country with 
the assistance of the Army, and to place a strong reac- 
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tionary Government in power. “ Let us have an end 
to this talk about the danger to liberty ’’ is the lofty 
attitude of our Prussian academic. But we shall do well 
to watch our liberties, if indeed it be not now too late. 
The rulers and the people of this country will rue bitterly 
the doings of this month. For they will have under- 
mined the moral and spiritual resources which are 
essential to the successful maintenance of the arduous and 
prolonged struggle in which we are engaged. The danger 
is that even though we come out victorious, we may 
emerge an enfeebled nation with damaged ideals and 
diminished powers of recuperation and progress. 





THE MONTENEGRIN LEGEND. 


A Frew years ago King Nicholas of Montenegro wrote a 
play. It was a piece of average merit, conventional, 
romantic, and, as it seemed to us at the time, marred by 
its improbability. Its theme was the treason of a 
medieval Montenegrin prince. He was a person of great 
capacity, a soldier and a statesman, the heir to his 
ancestral throne. To him came a plausible person from 
Constantinople, who offered him, in the Sultan’s name, 
the Empire of the Balkans if he would but betray his 
country and its army, and acknowledge the Sultan as his 
feudal overlord. He fell with hardly a struggle to the 
temptation, and, out of mere ambition, was false to 
faith and country and love. In criticizing the royal play 
when it appeared, we recollect making, as it turns out, a 
rather fatuous commentary. We complained that the 
kingly author had failed to handle his psychological 
material in such a way as to render this treason probable 
and convincing. The motive seemed inadequate, and 
one did not quite understand how a prince of this type, 
who would have been the natural product of a ducal 
court in a sophisticated city of the Italian renaissance, 
could have grown up amid the homely virtues and 
warlike simplicity of the Black Mountain. If the earlier 
accounts of the Montenegrin surrender have any truth 
in them, King Nicholas’s romance will, perhaps unjustly, 
be quoted against its versatile author. 

The West is an incorrigibly innocent part of the world, 
and the chances are that not even King Nicholas will cure 
us of our romantic sentimentalism about the Balkans. 
On that romance he has lived through a long and 
prosperous career. He “enthused” Gladstone and 
Tennyson. He planted out his handsome daughters 
in half the Royal Courts of Europe. He even obtained 
a German princess for one of his sons. Poets wrote 
sonnets to him, and travellers were proud to 
remember that they had once sat in his study and smoked 
his cigarettes. The legend of the Black Mountain gilded 
him like a halo. It was really clever of him to wear 
the peasant costume amid al] his dazzling successes, and 
to remain to the outward eye the true descendant of the 
Prince-Bishops who had guarded his rock for generations. 
It was also clever to write (or cause to be written) poems 
of a romantic caste in the Serb language. There was 
only one capital of Europe in which poets did not write 
sonnets to “ Nikita.” 

This is the Montenegrin legend. We were 
simple enough to, take the Montenegrins at their 
own valuation. Because they wear pistols to 
dinner and sleep in cartridge belts, because they 
look extremely handsome when they boast, we really 
supposed that they are the finest race of warriors in 
Europe. There is some excuse for the delusion. A 
Western traveller of average height and prosaic appear- 
ance, who has never murdered a man in his life, 





experiences a sense of mingled dread and admiration 
when he listens to a giant of over six feet recounting 
his martial deeds. Hardly anyone in Montenegro is 
under six feet, and it is rare to meet a man who is not 
notably handsome. Such physical perfection, one 
supposes, must go with a legendary courage. The legend 
was somewhat dimmed during the Balkan Wars. Alone 
of the four Allies the Montenegrins achieved exactly 
nothing at all, and Skutari fell, in the end, to bribes 
and not to bayonets. The experts had their charitable 
explanation. The Montenegrin Army is simply a militia, 
undisciplined, without trained officers, without trans- 
port, and almost without guns. That is not to our 
thinking the whole explanation, though it is part of it. 
Only a nation which organizes its labor and cultivates 
its intelligence in time of peace, can excel in modern 


warfare. The Montenegrin fails largely because 
he is too warlike to study or work. The 
Bulgar or the Serbian succeeds because he is 


simply a laborious peasant with a habit of steady 
work and far-sighted organization. But the odd thing 
is that this humdrum, prosaic peasant, who never 
carries pistols or sleeps with a rifle, can make a terrible 
bayonet charge, and the Montenegrin does not. 

One must have watched a typically warlike race at 
work to understand the reason of this contrast. Twenty 
years ago we were in Crete during the rising. We were 
travelling in the interior with a friend, and were féted 
in all the villages through which we passed, and, indeed, 
we felt a whole-hearted sympathy with the rebels. In 
one village a dignified old chieftain received us. He was 
nearly as big and quite as handsome as a Montenegrin, 
and the young men of the place in their attractive 
costumes, dagger in boot, pistol in belt, rifle over 
shoulder, and all the gay panoply of their traditional 
guerilla, made a picturesquely warlike show. Half way 
through the mid-day banquet came the news that the 
Turks were on the alert, and that firing had begun. 
Faces brightened ; there was laughter and drinking, and 
as all the men sallied out, the chief, with a fine air of 
doing us an honor, handed rifles to his two English 
guests. We were soon on the scene of the battle. 
Cretans from behind rocks and penfolds were potting 
with Martini’s at Turks ensconced in the same way 
across a broad valley. The firing went on interminably. 
No one moved. Noone washit. Each side shouted, and 
hour by hour the “battle’’ went on, upon sound 
traditional lines. We began to get badly bored, for both 
of us were young, both of us had recently seen more 
eventful fighting, and neither of us came of a “ warlike ’’ 
race. At length our friend made a suggestion. He 
offered to lead a party round by the head of the valley 
and then to take the enemy in flank. The proposal was 
heavily vetoed. That kind of thing was never done in 
Cretan warfare. The “ battle’’ ceased at sundown, and 
the only result was the waste of a large number of 
cartridges. Our first reflections were summary. But on 
further thought we began to understand. Our friend 
wanted a real fight because in all probability he would 
never see another. He had grown up to peaceful study ; 
he would return to peaceful study and civilized work. 
His “ wander year’’ in the East was an episode. For 
once in a way he would take the risk of being shot on 
a Cretan hillside. Our hosts, on the other hand, had 
been doing exactly this kind of thing in exactly this 
way, from the earliest moment that they could carry a 
rifle. People really are killed sometimes in these 
“ battles.”” When a man has survived, say, a thousand 
of them, he has faced risks enough. If our friend’s 
tactics had been habitually adopted, one would have met 











fewer personable old greybeards among the Cretan 
chieftains. 

What is true of these very picturesque but very 
unenterprising Cretan warriors is true, we suspect, of 
all “ warlike ’’ races, and certainly it is true of Albanians 
and Montenegrins. One is apt to suppose that the con- 
tinual warfare in which they indulge, frontier raiding, 
the vendetta, brigandage, and the rest of it, must develop 
of all human qualities, especially courage and daring. 
They think so themselves. The exact opposite is the case. 
The quality which has in these circumstances a “ survival 
value’’ is caution. If you are going to fight every day, 
and all your life, and for generation after generation, it 
is plain that you must contrive somehow so to fight as 
to “live another day.’’ It is the civilized man who 
expects a “decision’’ from every battle. The Cretan 
or the Montenegrin does not dream of that. He 
does not dream of “destroying he armed forces of 
the enemy.’’ The Prussian soldier who invented that 
formula was a learned scholar, a professor, and a disciple 
of Kant. The Clausewitz conception of warfare could 
not originate among a half-civilized race. The civilized 
man wants a “decision’’ because he does not want to 
have to fight for ever. The warlike races are indifferent 
to a “decision,’’ because they ask for nothing better 
than continual battle—on a system of limited risks. That 
is why the Bulgar peasant is a better soldier than a 
Montenegrin, and that is why (treachery apart) 
battalions composed of sweated tailors and factory hands 
from Vienna will presently be conducting a “ drive”’ 
across the Black Mountain. This is the destructive 
paradox of all militarism. So far from fostering courage, 
constant war can make only for the survival of the 
cautious, the killing off in early youth of the brave, and 
the continuation of the race by those who have learned 
to take cover in threatening emergencies. The really 
dangerous nation was the nation which boasted that it 
had kept the peace for four-and-twenty years. 





THE LORE OF THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 


Wuart a wealth of fascination is to be found in every 
detail of an ancient village church! The present writer 
can lay claim to no very profound knowledge of 
ecclesiology, but he has been from earliest childhood a 
lover of churches, and Mr. Ditchfield’s interesting little 
volume, ‘‘ The Village Church ’’ (Methuen), has recalled 
many memories, and set him thinking of many things. 
Everything about an ancient church is full of interest. 
Take, for instance, its site. In the very beginning of 
his book Mr. Ditchfield says, speaking of his imaginary 
village sanctuary :— 

“Tt was probably built on a site that was regarded 
with religious awe long before Christianity came to our 
shores.” 

On reading this, the writer’s mind at once went back 
to the little church at Wanborough, on the north side 
of the Hog’s Back, midway between Guildford and 
Farnham, which it was his lot to serve for twelve years. 
Speaking of this place, Kemble says in his ‘‘ History of 
the Saxons in England ’’ :— 

“Wanborough, a spot in the North Downs, has 
probably been a sacred place of every religion ever 
introduced into Britain.”’ 

The Church is built hard by a never-freezing spring. 
Some natural feature of this kind often determined the 
choice of the original sacred spot, in this case, hallowed 
successively by Druid stones, a Roman altar, a temple 
of Woden (whence the name Wodensborough, Wan- 
borough), a little Christian church. 
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With regard to the orientation of Churches, is the 
‘doctrine of the regions’’ concerning which that 
unrivalled mythologist, R. S. Hawker, writes so 
learnedly, an echo of Celtic mysteries? He says :— 

“The East is the realm of the oracles, the especial 
gate of the Throne of God; the West the domain of the 
people, the Galilee of all nations; the South, the land 
of the mid-day, is sacred to things heavenly and divine; 
but the North is the devoted region of Satan and his 
host; the lair of the Demon and his haunt.’’ 

“* Midi,’’ ‘‘ mezzogiorno,’’ ‘‘ Mit-tag,’’ and the like are 
names for ‘‘ the South ’’ in various European languages. 
The Russian word for ‘‘ the North’”’ is equivalent to 
** mid-night.’’ 

‘In some of our ancient churches,’’ Hawker adds, 
‘over against the font and in the northern wall there 
is an entrance named ‘ the Devil’s door’ ; it was thrown 
open at every Baptism at the Renunciation for the escape 
of the Fiend ; at every other time it was carefully shut.’ 
There is a door of this kind in the writer’s present church, 
Gedney, in Lincolnshire. The mystical reasons for 
worshipping towards the East are three. Man looks 
toward Paradise, from which he was exiled, and to which 
he desires to return. Our Lord on the Cross looked 
Westward, and we look towards Him. This is much 
insisted upon by mystical writers. Fray Luis de la 
Palma, if we remember, says, writing in the sixteenth 
century, that ‘‘ He looked toward the Kingdom of Spain, 
where His religion was so greatly to flourish and pre- 
vail.’”’ Again, the Apostles at Our Lord’s Ascension 
looked eastward, and we look thither for His second 
coming. The dead are laid in the earth facing eastward, 
but by what has always seemed to us personally a very 
uncanny bit of symbolism, priests are laid in the grave 
with their faces toward the west. They have to rise, 
facing their flocks. In churches at Rome and elsewhere, 
based on the model of the Basilica, the sanctuary is at 
the west end of the church, and the priest celebrates 
standing at the west of the altar. 

Boys run in and out of the spacious porches of our 
village churches and wayfarers rest on the stone seats 
at their sides, as we have all done sometimes on long 
walks on summer evenings. But in the earliest days of 
Christianity and in medieval times the porch was a 
living part of the whole living fabric. It was all astir 
with people coming and going upon the business of faith. 
In the early church the porch was, of course, the place 
of catechumens and penitents; here was the font (when 
it was moved into the church it was placed near the 
door); here, too, after the service the faithful ate at a 
common table. In Eastern monasteries this table is 
found in the porch at the present day. In the East, 
instruction is still given to catechumens in the porch, and 
penitential services held there ; but its principal use is as 
the place in which stand those who ask alms of the people 
entering the temple, in Russia with the words, “ For 
Christ’s sake.’’ The upper storey of the porch in many 
village churches was a room ealled the “ parvise.’’ In 
later times this was often used as a schoolroom. Every 
old man and woman who at the present time knows how 
to read in the writer’s parish learned to do so in the 
parvise of Gedney Church. From the piscina in the wall 
it evidently in the old days contained an altar. At the 
“ restoration ’’ of the church a few years ago this parvise 
was most unfortunately destroyed. The now useless 
staircase that led up to it is choked with odds and ends. 
In the neighboring church of Long Sutton the very fine 
parvise is used at the present time as a library. By-the- 
way, in Breton village porches there are always statues 
of the Apostles, by whose preaching the faithful enter 
the church. Each holds a scroll on which is inscribed 
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that article of the Creed which he contributed to the 
form which they jointly drew up on the day of their dis- 
persion to teach all nations. “The Division of the 
Apostles,’’ the fifteenth of July, our St. Swithin, is a 
great feast day in Catholic Germany. 

The door, again, is a very sacred feature of the 
church. Still talking of Gedney, this church possesses 
a magnificent ancient door. It bears the inscription, 
‘Pax Christi sit huic domui et omnibus habitantibus 
in ea; hee requies nostra,’’ and has let into it a carved 
ivory representation of the Crucifixion. The reader will 
remember Mr. Ruskin’s delight in the soaring doorways 
of cathedrals, and his detestation of the mean little slits 
through which one has so often to creep into them. We 
ourselves confess that few things of the kind cause us 
such irritation as the use of these wretched apertures 
while the great door is kept shut. The door of the 
church should be flung wide open. The symbolism of the 
door is obvious. There are churches in which the door 
(the door itself, that is, without the tympanum) is just 
six feet high, to quote R. 8S. Hawker, “ the exact height 
of Our Saviour’s earthly form.’’ One may study 
Christian symbolism all one’s life, and yet be always 
coming upon something new, and yet so obvious that one 
is amazed that it never struck one before. Mr. Ditch- 
field, for instance, says: ‘“‘ When the door is made double, 
it is meant to signify Our Lord’s two natures, the human 
and the divine.’ This is quite new to us. All this 
inexhaustible play of symbolism, like so much folk art 
and poetry, comes from that most fruitful definition at 
Nicea. 

We enter the church, and perhaps the first thing we 
see is a holy-water stoup, no longer used. The idea of 
some sort of purification before worship is a very ancient 
one. “I will wash mine hands in innocency, and so will 
I go to thine altar,” says the Psalmist. And “Let us 
draw near, having our bodies washed with pure water,”’ 
says the writer of the Epistle. At the present day, in 
Russia in winter the peasants take a little snow in their 
hands as they go into church. There is one feature of 
the church, the disappearance of which we never cease 
to sigh over, that is, the singers’ gallery, now no more, 
at the west end. This recalls, not ancient and sacred 
symbolism, but humanist and secular ages, like the 
eighteenth century. We grieve over the deposed village 
musicians. We remember one old man in particular, 
who resented bitterly the abolition of the village 
orchestra in which himself had been wont to perform on 
on instrument known as the “ Old Serpent.’’ The loss 
of these rustic minstrels, in our own opinion, is ill 
compensated by a troop of anticking choirboys in 
surplices in the chancel, whose principal activity often 
seems to be the tearing up of hymn-books and chant- 
books, as a puppy tears up a cushion or a mat. 

However, the gallery in the west end must have 
inconvenienced the ringers. Volumes might, of course, 
be written on the bells, and the tower in which they are 
housed. One likes to think of Boston stump, for 
instance, being in reality a light-house. It is a curious 
instance of the modern Anglican stiffness and 
inadaptableness, that we have known a clergyman 
object to one of the bells in his church being used as a 
fire-bell. This is a reaction from the eighteenth-century 
freedom, under which the bells were sometimes rung to 
celebrate the victory of the squire’s race-horse. This 
last does not shock the present writer so much as it does 
many good people; but at any rate the bells should 
be surely at the disposal of the parishioners for all 
manner of useful service, or legitimate rejoicing. There 
is a curious difference in the tone of the inscriptions on 





pre-Reformation and post-Reformation bells. In the 
same way, after the sixteenth century, on tomb-stone 
inscriptions the old humble prayers for mercy were 
replaced by pompous laudations of the virtues of the 
deceased. 

Many village churches contain very interesting 
fonts. There is a most curious and _ beautiful 
seventeenth-century font-cover, for instance, at Terring- 
ton, in Norfolk. Much folk-lore has gathered about 
christening. We remember a kind-hearted old clergy- 
man of nearly ninety, who always insisted on using 
warm water for the babies he christened. Two curious 
pieces of furniture are often found in Breton churches, 
a fire-place and a kettle for heating the water used in 
baptism. This is no doubt due to mystical rather than 
humanitarian reasons. In the same way warm water is 
mingled with the chalice in the East. 

But who are we that we should talk of fonts, and 
rood-screens, carvings, and brasses, and stained glass? 
The niches in our village church are empty, though the 
emblems of the Passion may be seen high in the roof. In 
a Cambridgeshire church known to us, the three empty 
niches above the west door were filled by the late rector 
with statues respectively of the Mother and Child, King 
Edward VII., and Bishop King. From most village 
churches the saints are gone, but the monsters and 
grotesque heads remain. According to R. 8S. Hawker, 
one of these impish faces was known to our medieval 
forefathers as ‘‘ the grin of Arius.’’ The arch-heretic is 
represented as putting his tongue out with a scornful 
laugh at the Council of Nicea. When Hawker goes on 
to say that this phrase has been handed down to our own 
days, and intimates that it was in common use in 
Morwenstow, we take leave to doubt. To say nothing 
of his deception, practised on Macaulay in the matter 
of the Trelawney ballad. We remember that he was firmly 
convinced that “an authentic signature of the Enemy 
of Mankind ’’ was preserved in the library of All Souls 
College at Oxford, and ceaselessly importuned the 
Warden and Fellows for permission to inspect it. 

Our village churches were often enlarged from time 
to time, and grew with the centuries. At Gedney there 
are three levels, Early English, Pointed, and Perpén- 
dicular. A magnificent Perpendicular clerestory is the 
crown and glory of the edifice. This church has fifty- 
three windows in all, but with the exception of the 
fragments of a very ancient Tree of Jesse pieced together 
in one window, there is no stained glass. Perhaps the 
ancient glass was buried in the days when ill hands were 
on the church, and will some day emerge as treasure 
trove. 

In the symbolism of a Church the nave represents 
earth, the chancel Heaven. They are divided by the 
screen, the emblem of Death, no longer a dead, blank 
wall, the books say, but open and beautiful and sur- 
mounted by the Cross. The old symbolists say that the 
Rood should be placed exactly in the centre of the church, 
the Tree of Life in the midst of the Garden. After the 
chancel-gate there should be no more representation of 
the Suffering of Our Lord, because He has passed through 
the grave and gate of death, and dieth now no more. 

Cur pE CaMPAGNeE. 





Letters to the Editor. 


CONSCRIPTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sir,—The sarcastic picture you draw of the 200 Liberal 
anti-conscriptionist members in regard to the Conscription 
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Bill may be amusing, but is hardly accurate. There was 
no “tremendous” pressure of the Whips; in fact, the 
whipping was less than usual on such occasions. What 
really drove these 200 members into the Government Lobby 
was the knowledge of the certain resignation of the Prime 
Minister if they opposed him, and what lay behind it. You 
admit that, in itself, it is not desirable that Mr. Lloyd George 
should be substituted for Mr. Asquith, and that to embroil 
the nation in a fierce political-economic-social conflict in the 
midst of a tremendous war is “equally undesirable.” But 
you do not suggest that these undesirable things could have 
been avoided except by the support of the Conscription Bill 
now before Parliament. 

You deplore the situation and the danger ahead, and 
rightly so; you gird Liberals for their “invertebrate 
habit’; you praise Sir John Simon for his statesmanship, 
but you do not even hint that the 200 Liberals could have 
taken any other course than they did. 

The criticism of the candid friend is all very well, but 
in this instance it seems to me it does not help. The Liberal 
Party may have been foolish—I think it was—when it tied 
its hands behind its back by surrendering to Mr. Asquith 
over the Coalition, but it would be more foolish still if it 
committed suicide.—Yours, &c., 

One OF THE 200. 

House of Commons. 

January 17th, 1916. 

[Can a party commit suicide more effectually than by 
surrendering its principles, which are its spiritual life ?— 
Ep., Tue Nation. ] 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—When a state of financial panic exists, the credit 
of even powerful concerns is apt to be heavily discounted. 
So also the pledges of a Government under stress of a crisis 
are usually assessed with cool and calculating scrutiny by 
those to whom they are given, and are seldom accepted at 
their face value. 

If, then, to secure the passage of the Military Service 
Bill, Mr. Asquith is now offering further pledges to reassure 
those whose confidence in him has been rudely shaken by 
recent failures to back Liberal principles, it is open—and, 
indeed, vital—to us to examine the present state of his 
political credit before committing ourselves to its acceptance. 
I fear such an examination will not prove reassuring. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this in no way calls 
in question the personal good faith of Mr. Asquith. Few, 
if any, will be found to question his perfect disinterestedness. 
Unfortunately, that is not the point. It is not the honesty 
of his intention, but his ability and power to carry out his 
pledges, that is in doubt Can anyone maintain, in face of 
all that has happened, that such a weakening of confidence 
is groundless? 

What are the facts to-day? Of the three lines of defence 
normally safeguarding the liberties of the people, the first 
—the official Liberal Party—has surrendered, almost without 
striking a blow, to a cunningly devised conspiracy aimed at 
undermining those liberties. The second ling—represented 
by the official Labor Party and the Irish Nationalist Party 
—has hardly done better. The third line of defence—con- 
sisting of the rank and file of Liberalism and Labor—may 
hold fast. I pray God that it may, but it is seriously 
menaced, and is in grave danger of being undermined by 
Mr. Asquith’s pledges. 

And what is the position to-day of the man who is 
offering these pledges? The Liberal Party—his main source 
of strength—is hopelessly broken up. The Labor Party— 
an auxiliary support—is almost equally broken. The Irish 
Party, who would have backed him loyally in defence of 
liberty, has been in some mysterious way neutralized. 

What solid foundation, then, does Mr. Asquith’s power 
to redeem his pledges rest upon amidst the quicksands now 
surrounding him? Can he be really blind to the fact that 
this is the position into which his enemies have been per- 
sistently and malignantly working to place him? They have 
now got the ball at their feet. Who can suppose that those 
who have made no secret of their hatred and contempt for 
him will now refrain from kicking it? 

How far this catastrophe has been due to the supineness 





of Liberal leaders, the collapse of an invertebrate Liberal 
Press, or to the sheer power of sinister intrigue at a moment 
of national weakness and alarm, only history can decide. 

We who are left at home have now a double duty thrust 
upon us. Hitherto we could, with single minds, devote our 
energies and resources to supporting the six million 
volunteers who have offered their lives to their country. Now, 
thanks to this accursed conspiracy, we have an even deeper 
obligation to these men, which is to defend their homes and 
families from the attacks of those who would steal their 
liberties behind their backs at home, whilst they are fighting 
for the freedom of others abroad.—Yours, &c., 

Harry Liewetyn Davies. 
2, Hampstead Mansions, Heath Street, N. W. 
January 16th, 1916. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Dr. Holland Rose’s letter affords an excellent 
example of the Conscriptionist state of mind. The cardinal 
fact about that state of mind is a disbelief in the value of 
personal liberty. To the Conscriptionist the freedom of the 
individuals is, Dr. Rose says, a matter “of small moment” ; 
it is one of the “shibboleths of the Manchester School,” 
and the desire to maintain it is “scarcely distinguishable 
from selfishness.’’ Obviously, if that premise be granted, 
there is no difficulty about the rest of the Conscriptionist 
argument. If liberty is, indeed, almost valueless, then it 
naturally follows that it is worth sacrificing it for almost 
anything. It is quite unnecessary to invoke the safety of 
the Empire and the independence of Europe; clearly to Dr. 
Rose and those who think like him, some very much smaller 
benefit than the crushing of Germany would be an excellent 
reason for the abolition of English liberties. 

The difficulty is that there are some people in England 
who cannot view the question in quite the same light. They 
are convinced that personal liberty is one of the most 
valuable elements in human life, and that a state composed 
of individuals who are without personal liberty, however 
wealthy and powerful such a state may be, is an evil con- 
dition. They cannot believe that the whole development of 
English history is a farce, that the principles which have 
guided our greatest statesmen from Hampden downwards 
can be airily dismissed as “ shibboleths of the Manchester 
School,” or that the ideals which have animated our pro- 
foundest philosophers and our most inspired poets are 
“scarcely distinguishable from selfishness.”” Does Dr. Rose 
seriously imagine that considerations of the kind put 
forward in his letter are likely to induce such people to 
swallow conscription? Does he really suppose that they will 
meekly accept ex cathedra pronouncements about national 
danger, or be particularly impressed when he assures them 
that it is “notorious” that “the skilled advisers of the 
Crown” have declared that without conscription we cannot 
win the war? Vague statements of that sort are not 
sufficient to induce men to abandon one of their most 
cherished possessions; they want proof upon proof of the 
paramount necessity of such a sacrifice; they want con- 
clusive evidence set before them that there is no other 
possible alternative to so terrible a demand. No such proof, 
no such evidence, has ever been produced by those who 
advocate conscription. On the contrary, if anything is 
“notorious” it is that the “skilled advisers of the Crown ” 
are acutely divided upon this question, and that the 
Government itself has been within an ace of breaking up 
over it. 

Is it surprising that in these circumstances lovers of 
liberty should find it difficult to take arguments such as Dr. 
Rose’s very seriously, and that some of them should begin to 
wonder whether, after all, the motives of conscriptionists 
are quite so simple as they would wish the world to believe? 
When a man assures you that the safety of the state depends 
upon your parting with your watch, and when you hesitate 
and ask for further particulars, and when he replies that it 
is “notorious” that what he says is true, and adds, with 
an angry scowl, that, in any case, your watch is practically 
worthless—what is the inference that you are likely to 
draw ?7—Yours, &c., 


Lytton STRACHEY. 


Hampstead. Janvary 19th, 1916. 
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THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Mr. Grubb’s letter in Tue Nation will have been 
vead with real pain and something like horror by many 
conscientious believers in the clear duty of service under 
arms in the present war. We are as a people very tolerant 
of error, and so long as false doctrines are not obviously 
producing their fruit in evil deeds, twentieth-century 
Christians are, perhaps, too ready to think it a virtue to 
ignore them. The extreme Quaker position has accordingly 
been allowed to pass unchallenged for too long, and if it be 
true, as Mr. Grubb claims, “that conscientious objectors 
number many thousands,” it is clear that the distasteful 
task of protest ought to be taken in hand by some one. In 
case no abler pen or worthier hand than mine should essay 
the work, I have felt it a duty to address to you a short 
reply to his letter in your last issue. 

I have always understood that one of the chief doctrines 
of the Society of Friends was that each believer must be 
guided by the Spirit, and that dogmas, creeds, and formule 
are therefore rejected together with a paid and professed 
ministry of the Word. Yet it is clear from your corre- 
spondent’s letter that he and those for whom he speaks 
have accepted a dogma, binding for all time, and in every 
circumstance, the statement that “ War is wrong in itself.’’ 
Consequently, whatever his views of this particular war, or 
any other war, he must not open his mind to the guidance 
of the Inner Light, but must adopt a preconceived attitude 
to which he has already committed himself. This is, to 
many of us, to sin against the Holy Ghost, and it seems 
pitiful that the very society whose work and mission it has 
been to witness for the doctrine of the Spirit in days when 
other churches seemed to have lost hold of it, should now 
be false to its own teaching, and say, “ Our religious faith 
or moral conviction compels us’’ to this or that course. Let 
any honest and sincere Friend rid himself of human 
theorizing and humbly seek guidance from the source of 
Wisdom, and I have no doubt that the result will be the 
same as in the case of hundreds of thousands of their fellow- 
Christians, many Friends among them, now serving their 
God and their country under military orders or otherwise 
in a glorious self-sacrifice. 

“We believe,” says the spokesman of the conscientious 
objectors, “in the sacredness of human life, and we cannot 
assist others in destroying that which we ourselves hold 
sacred.”” To some of us there are many things more sacred 
than physical life, such as honest faith, and self-sacrificing 
love, and noble courage, and consistency of life ; but let that 
pass, and merely let us ask the writer how he can avoid the 
plain fact that he and his fellows, by their present line of 
action, are helping the Germans to destroy life wholesale. 
To stand by, clinging to an inherited dogma, while France 
and Belgium are invaded and ravaged, the “ Lusitania” 
sunk, and Scarborough bombarded, and move no hand or 
foot to stop this wickedness, is the height of inconsistency, 
and has no element of redeeming grace, so long as the pro- 
fessor of non-resistance holds property by sanction of a law 
based on force, claims recognition of his citizenship based 
on an obligation of mutual defence, and, worst of all, aspires 
to political power and influence, while claiming in the name 
of conscience the right to defy his country’s laws. For 
Toistoyan Christian Anarchists it is possible to feel respect, 
even if after deep consideration one rejects their teachings 
as contrary to the divinely-appointed order in the world, 
but what can be said of those who claim to receive the 
benefits and protection of, and even to control, the existing 
national organization while refusing the duties of defending 
its existence or honoring its treaty obligations. 

Mr. Grubb apologetically admits that he can hardly 
live and “do sound business and pay taxes” without helping 
his country to make war, and though by a strange confusion 
of thought he seems to think that “consuming food and 
spending money ” are also acis of assistance to his country 
when at war, instead of saving money and producing food 
as he should have put it; yet he distinguishes between this 
indirect service and service under military control. The 
distinction is too fine for an unsophisticated mind, but 
apparently he consoles himself with the thought that the 
assistance he gives is unintentional. 

His uneasiness, however, betrays his conscious sense 














that no one who remains a citizen of a state at war can 
escape the great dilemma, “ He that is not with us is against 
us”; either he helps the right side or the wrong. How, 
then, can he avoid being an accessory to the crimes of the 
aggressor, if in obstinate adhesion to an inconsistent and 
untenable position, he allows himself to weaken the moral 
and spiritual force of a nation fighting desperately for its 
liberties and life? 

I believe I speak for many when I say, as I do with 
genuine sorrow, that we regard with horror this necessary 
and obvious complicity in guilt unspeakable on the part of 
those who have adopted as an article of faith a rigid human 
generalization. Originally only wrong in thought, it 
becomes in times like these an evil act, binding the human 
spirit and checking its response to the call of duty, dulling 
the sense of sin, so that the pacificist comes to excuse and 
palliate crimes which he is compelled to witness, but may 
not, he fancies, lift a finger to prevent. He even allows 
himself to make, and persist in, cruel and unjust attempts 
to fix the responsibility for the war upon his own country- 
men in order to escape from the false position in which he 
finds himself. 

In conclusion, may I say that I loathe controversy for 
its own sake, and nothing but an overpowering sense of duty 
would have driven me to protest, as I do here and now, 
against the essential falseness and immorality of the 
so-called “ conscientious objectors’” attitude to the present 
war ?—Yours, &c., 

Sypney P. TuRNBULL. 

Norbury, Scarborough. - 

January 18th, 1916. 


ON LEAVING THE PARTY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—I shall be obliged by your publishing the following 
letter to a Liberal official.—Yours, &c., 


LIBERAL. 
January 17th, 1916. 


“My Dear ,—I was not surprised to receive your 
letter, nor to hear that you feel like throwing up every 
office that you hold in connection with the Liberal Party. 
I feel the same myself. A letter of resignation has many 
merits. It is something concrete and definite, a dramatic 
and a public act; and, having these pleasing qualities, it 
relieves the feelings like slamming a door or slapping some- 
body’s face. It has only one drawback, which is the fact 
that it cannot with dignity be recalled. I do not regard this 
as a fatal objection to letters of resignation. There are 
some circumstances that call for finality. But it is a reason 
for making perfectly sure of our ground before we take 
action ; and I should like, if you will allow me, to mention 
two or three things that ought to be borne in mind. First 
of all, however, let me say that I entirely agree with you 
about the Compulsion Bill itself. In view of the several 
Parliamentary debates that have occurred, we are entitled 
to say that there is no argument on the side of the Bill. It 
is now exposed as the shabby child of a disreputable liaison, 
and can no longer be disguised by fine phrases. 

“But the Bill is an accomplished fact; and you are 
asking yourself: ‘ What effect has this event on my position 
as a member of the Liberal Party?’ It seems to me that an 
answer to your question should not be given without con- 
sideration of the three following points :— 

“1. The Bill was not introduced by a Liberal Government. 
It is astonishing to find how many Liberals forget that it is 
eight months since their party was in office. The other day 
in a great club in the North I heard an old Liberal say, ‘I 
think our lot will pull through with this Bill.’ ‘What lot?’ 
he was asked. ‘Why, the Government.’ ‘But it isn’t our 
Government.’ ‘Qh, well,’ said the old man, unconvinced, 
‘it’s our Prime Minister, any way.’ This confusion of mind 
is not uncommon, and in the present crisis it produces a 
sort of morbid party-loyalty that is very interesting. It 
is, however, quite clear that we have no Liberal Prime 
Minister, but a Coalition Prime Minister, and a Coalition 
Government which does not derive its mandate and authority 
from any one political party. As Liberals we have no 
exclusive responsibility—certainly no party responsibility— 
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for the actions of the Government; and it is in the nature 
of the case that it will sometimes do things of which Liberals 
disapprove. 

“2. The Bill is not supported by the whole Liberal Party. 
Thus a Liberal opponent of the Bill does not find himself in 
the position of an isolated unit, out of sympathy with every 
member of his association or club, and therefore in an 
intolerable situation. He has colleagues within the Party 
who agree with him that this Coalition measure is a great 
blunder. 

“3. Those Liberals who support the Bill profess that they 
do so only as a brief temporary expedient. Even the Prime 
Minister, in the very act of introducing the Bill, loudly 
protests that he has not accepted compulsory service as a 
principle of general application. Almost all the Liberals 
who support the Bill say the same thing. They do not 
believe in conscription; on another day they propose to 
greatly enjoy themselves in fighting against it; they loathe 
it; they regard it as a peril to democracy, and as un- 
English: but just now, for a very special reason, they want 
conscription for a few people for a very short time. It is a 
difficult acrobatic feat, this balance between loathing and 
embracing ; but happily that is a difficulty which concerns 
these gentlemen themselves and not you and me. The fact 
remains—and it is a striking and most material fact—that 
these defaulting Liberals go out of their way deliberately 
to warn us beforehand that at the end of the war they 
intend to return to a position of stable equilibrium and take 
their places once again on ground which you and I propose 
to occupy all the time. 

“Tt seems to me that these three facts go far to govern 
the situation. It is not our Party that is doing this thing ; 
there are many in the Party besides ourselves who protest 
against it; and even those who advocate it assure us that 
presently they will give up doing so. Looking at the matter 
in this way, I am inclined at this stage to hold my hand, 
provided that one very important condition is fulfilled. The 
condition is that men like you and me are allowed to remain 
in the Party openly and frankly as anti-conscriptionists, 
with complete liberty to express and advocate our convic- 
tions on the subject. If this cannot be allowed I need hardly 
tell you that my own ‘letter’of resignation’ will certainly 
be written. Opposition to conscription, and to the finely- 
measured dose of it contained in this Bill, must not be 
regarded as evidence of party-disloyalty, nor even as a 
party indiscretion. There must be no hushing up, no 
attempt to drum anti-conscriptionists into a stuffy cave. 
On this point we must be perfectly clear. 

‘*T gather that, in addition to the question of your own 
dignity and freedom within the Party, you have also been 
exercised as to whether you might not now in any case 
achieve more for democratic causes by breaking away. It 
is certainly a point for consideration. Things may still so 
develop as to indicate that a decisive breach is desirable. 
All that I ask you to assent to at this moment is that such 
a point has not yet been reached, and that there is therefore 
some hope that it may never be reached. I feel that in this 
period of strain and bad temper we ought to hold ourselves 
well in hand. Political comradeship is not a thing to be 
broken lightly or hastily. And of course there is a good 
deal to be allowed for from our side. There is the undoubted 
deterioration of general public intelligence owing to the 
severity of the national crisis; there is the timidity that 
many people feel, and the reluctance that all feel, in opposing 
an old leader ; and there is the vague fear of embarrassing 
the cause of the Allies. I am free to admit that these things 
complicate the issue and make choice difficult, and perhaps 
we ought not to be surprised that many have yielded to the 
‘ brief temporary expedient’ policy. Everybody agrees that 
it is these—the ‘brief temporary expedient’ people—who 
are going astray from Liberal tradition and principle. They 
are wandering knowingly and apologetically for a little while. 
Would not the chief effect of definite separation on our part 
at this moment be to shut the door on men who agree with 
us on most political questions, and who will most of them 
return to us on this question also if the door is left open? 
I think it would. My own feeling, therefore, is that for the 
present anti-conscriptionists should throw nothing away, cut 
no bonds, slam no doors. At the same time we must claim 
for ourselves full liberty to fight against both the principle 





and the practice of military compulsion of every form and 
degree.—Believe me,” &c. ——_—_—___— 


A WORD TO THE SAXON. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—One wonders whether there is yet time to induce 
the Government and the Members of Parliament to ponder 
well over the action to be taken under the powers of the 
Military Service Act, if and when the Bill receives the Royal 
Assent. Mr. J. H. Thomas has indicated that for his part 
he will resolutely refuse to countenance anything in the 
nature of strike action to resist the application of the 
measure now before Parliament. That, as I have tried to 
show elsewhere, will be the attitude of many trade union 
officials and executive committees. But we have to take 
many things into consideration before we gratuitously 
assume that the organized industrial population will take 
this thing of compulsion with acquiescence. 

It must be remembered that it was not left to a mere 
handful of firebrand trade unionists and anti-war Socialists 
to condemn conscription root and branch before the 
reactionary press stampeded the Government and the House 
of Commons. The Liberal press may swing round like a 
well-oiled weathercock for purposes of expediency, but it 
cannot unsay in one or two apologetic leaders all the 
“uncompromising hostility ’’ of seventeen months of anti- 
conscription propaganda. 

The votes cast at the recent Joint Labor Congress and 
at the Miners’ Conference were a fair reflex of the antagonism 
of the only articulate section of our industrial population, 
namely, the organized section. One’s own experience of 
one’s colleagues is that, as a rule, they are fairly cautious. 
They are more often than not prepared to follow the lead 
given from the “platform.” Yet, in the case of the Joint 
Labor Congress, the “ platform ”’ was simply snowed under. 
And, be it remembered, this lead was not for the acceptance 
of the principle of the Bill, but merely for a free hand for 
the Labor Members. It is well-nigh certain that at next 
week’s congress of the Labor Party at Bristol the vote will 
be even more decisive than at the Central Hall. 

Can our legislators possibly be so devoid of political 
insight as to take the “general consent” for granted? It 
surely requires no gift of prophecy to conjecture that there 
will arise grave dissaffection in many parts of the country 
if the Government remains obdurate. In spite of the 
attitude—quite understandable—of men like Mr. J. H. 
Thomas and Sir John Simon, who religiously believe that 
they should exhaust every constitutional method and then 
submit perforce, we have to consider those who have had 
no opportunity to use effective constitutional methods. 
They have, it is true, registered their unflinching opposition 
to conscription in all its forms. They have instructed their 
delegates to convey their convictions through the various 
congresses to Parliament. But their vehement protests have 
been brushed aside as though they count for nothing. It 
certainly cannot be considered a threat to warn the Govern- 
ment that they are carrying naked lights to a powder 
magazine. 

How fatuous the Government looked after their futile 
proclamation of the Welsh miners! How their authority 
was lowered after the incident of the three Clyde ship- 
wrights! Yet the matters upon which the Scottish and 
Welsh workers took such a firm stand pale into sickly 
insignificance compared with the enforcement of conscrip- 
tion. In South Wales, moreover, the stoppage of work took 
place in spite of the advice of the leaders that the men 
should remain at work. At the present time the leaders are 
as determined as the men to offer the most strenuous resist- 
ance to military and industrial compulsion. 

I happen to know a little of Wales, having been cradled 
in Welsh Liberalism and Nonconformity. Mr. George won 
his present popularity by giving expression to the fanatic 
zeal of his compatriots for individual freedom, political and 
religious. That spirit is by no means dead. It is the spirit 
that makes good soldiers and has sent tens of thousands of 
men from the Welsh valleys to fight for freedom abroad. 
Unless I am profoundly in error, that spirit exists and will 
fight with enduring conrage for freedom at home. In Scot- 
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land the zealotry of the Covenanters will manifest itself once 
again if it be seriously challenged. I am reminded that one 
of the most representative trade unionists in Scotland told 
me recently that he had four sons ; two in the Army, one who 
had attested, and one who would in any and all circum- 
stances refuse military obligations. 

For reasons of political expediency, Ireland has been 
excluded from the Bill. The reasons which have caused the 
exclusion of Ireland are markedly more formidable, if less 
obvious, in Scotland and Wales. There is all the experience 
garnered by generations of industrial organization. There 
is the education spread broadcast by indefatigable speakers 
and writers. There is the mass industry, and the group 
consciousness and psychology resulting therefrom. There is 
the consciousness of the power latent in number and tested 
too well to have any doubt of its own strength. There is the 
religious zeal which cannot be crushed, be the material 
powers never so strong. There are, in fact, all the phenomena 
of the ‘‘ Celtic Fringe,’’ which are destined to save Saxon 
England in spite of its own utter want of imagination.— 
Yours, &c., 

Rosert WILLIAMS. 

January 20th, 1916. 


MILITARY PENALTIES FOR CONSCRIPTS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Siz,—On Tuesday night the Attorney-General gave the 
following assurance: ‘‘ It is intended that no man who is 
deemed to have enlisted and has been transferred to the 
Reserve under this section shall be liable to suffer the death 
penalty in respect of failure to obey an order calling him 
up from the Reserves for service with the colors.’’ That is 
to say, a conscientious objector who has failed to get his 
objection recognized by the tribunal will not be shot as a 
deserter if he waits until he is fetched. But suppose he is 
fetched, and persists in refusing to obey military orders— 
what then? According to the Army Act, ‘“‘ Every person 
subject to military law who commits the following offence ; 
that is to say, disobeys, in such manner as to show a wilful 
defiance of authority, any lawful command given personally 
by his superior officer in the execution of his office, whether 
the same is given orally, or in writing, or by signal, or 
otherwise, shall, on conviction by court-martial, be liable to 
suffer death or such less punishment as is in this Act 
mentioned.’’ An explanatory note appended to this clause 
in the ‘“‘ Manual of Military Law”’ (1914 edition, page 388) 
adds that ‘‘ Religious scruples furnish nu excuse for dis- 
obedience.’’—Yours, &c., 


HB. W. i. 
January 19th, 1916. 


SHAKESPEARE’S LEGAL VOCABULARY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—In your issue of last week Mr. G. G. Greenwood 
repeats, at great length, a set of mistakes already exposed 
by me, without attempting to meet the exposure. The use 
of “fine ’’ was not put by me as the equivalent of the phrase 
“fine and recovery ’’; Mr. Greenwood is merely repeating 
the blunder of a previous legal critic. His own quotation 
from me shows that I did not make the claim alleged. 

Further, I have repeatedly “paralleled” a given legal 
phrase with another and entirely different phrase. A 
“parallel” of this kind is not a claim of identity. The 
argument is that the different phrases are equally evidence 
of the habit of legal phraseology in the Elizabethan drama. 
This argument Mr. Greenwood studiously ignores. My 
reference to him in my recent letter to you was to the effect 
that he had twice argued that a clever dramatist might 
“get up” legal phraseology. This point also he wisely 
ignores, falling back on the formula of “freemasonry ” 
which is supposed to salve the absurdities of Campbell. Yet 
it is he who has affirmed that the “ freemasonry” could 
be “got up.” ; 

He is extensively mistaken, finally, in supposing that 
“The Baconian Heresy” was mainly directed against him. 





His special fallacies took comparatively little labor to 
expose.—Yours, &c., 
J. M. RoBertson. 


House of Commons. January 12th, 1916. 
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THE ANGEL. 


An Angel, all in white, 
Came to our house last night 
And sat with us at meat. 
Around his shapely feet 

Puss and her kittens played 
And gambolled unafraid: 
Over his gladsome head 
Sparrows and robins red 
Circled—or from his hand 
Fearless took crumbs of bread. 
The cradled baby coo’ed 

And stretched her arms, nor would 
Be satisfied till he 

Set her upon his knee. 


And from his face the light 

Made all our cottage bright, 

Made every spider line, 

Cranny, and corner shine. 

While thro’ the open door His radiance did outpour. 
A child spoke: “ Angel dear, 

Stay with us thro’ the year: 

All will grow glad and good 

In thy bright neighborhood.’’ 


Slowly the Angel smiled, 
And softly said, “ Dear Child— 
For ever in the light, 
Shadowless, infinite, 

In peace ineffable 

We happy angels dwell 
With saints and Seraphim, 
Seeing and serving Him 
With unobstructed gaze, 
We move on lightning ways 
Thro’ radiant realms of air 
And pathless regions fair 
Where we desire we go, 
What we inquire we know. 


“ But ’tis His high decree, 

Who made both me and thee, 
That by paths dark and dim 
Earth’s souls should climb to Him 
As thro’ a darksome wood 
Toward dim discerned good,— 

A star that thro’ the trees 

The wanderer thinks he sees. 
The eyes are dim with tears, 
Strange noises fill the ears, 

The footfall is in mire, 

The ways are choked with briar, 
Weary the baffled soul, 

Remote and far the goal, 

And yet He draws each one 

As water towards His sun.’’ 


The Angel grew aloof 
And night fell from our roof. 
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Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 

commend to the notice of our readers :— 

“The Spirit of Man: An Anthology in English and French.” 
By Robert Bridges. (Longmans, 5s. net.) 

“Our Fighting Services and How they Made the Empire.”” By 
Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C. (Cassell. 21s. 
net. 

“The andl of the Augustans.”” By George Saintebury. (Bell. 
8s. 6d. net.) 

“ Self-Government in Russia.” By Paul Vinogradoff, (Con- 
stable. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“A Study of Industrial Fluctuation.’”” By D. H. Robertson. 
(P. S. King. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“Camille Desmoulins: A Biography.”’ By Violet Methley. 
(Secker. 15s. net.) 

‘Hilaire Belloc: The Man and His Work.’’ By C. Creighton 
Mandell and E. Shanks. (Methuen. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“Thomas Hardy.’’ By Harold Child. (Nisbet. 1s. net.) 

“When a Man Marries.” By Mary E. Mann. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 6s.) 

* * * 

“Enoianp,” said Michelet, “is an island; all its 
history is contained in that.’”’ An explanation of some of 
the forces that have created our literature is furnished by 
the same fact, yet powerful as has been the influence of the 
sea upon our poets and prose-writers, the subject has been 
strangely neglected by English critics. Something has been 
done in the way of anthologies, and we have such pleasant 
volumes as Mr. Geoffrey Callender’s “ Spindrift,” published 
at the end of last year by the Cambridge University Press, 
Mr. F. G. Aflalo’s “Call of the Sea,” and Mr. John Mase- 
field’s “ Sailor’s Garland.” But the only full study of the 
part played by the sea in English literature that I know 
of is ‘La Mer et les Poétes Anglais,”” by M. Jules Douady, 
the French biographer of Hazlitt, and it is restricted to 
poetry. It is easier to find explanations of this neglect than 
excuses for it. For one thing, our critics prefer persons to 
subjects, and they treat the authors about whom they write, 
as if they were so many Melchisidec’s—“ without father, 
without mother, without descent, having neither beginning 
of days nor end of life.” We are only just beginning to 
study men of letters with reference to their environment. 
“Otez les falaises de Bretagne & René,” wrote Lamartine, 
“Jes savanes du désert & Atala, les brumes de la Souabe & 
Werther, les vagues imbibées de soleil et les mornes suants 
de chaleur & Paul et Virginie, vous ne comprendrez ni 
Chateaubriand, ni Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, ni Goethe.”’ 

* * * 

ANOTHER explanation is that, although we are a race 
of islanders, reverence or affection for the sea is far from 
universal among us. Even Nelson could never avoid a 
bout of sea-sickness at the beginning of his voyages. Dr. 
Johnson, whose sturdy common-sense made him in many 
ways a typical Englishman, disliked the sea so much that 
he was fond of comparing a ship with a prison. He told 
Goldsmith that no man would be a sailor who had con- 
trivance enough to get himself into jail; “for being in a 
ship is being in a jail with the chance of being drowned.” 
And during the journey to the Hebrides he expounded the 
same view to the Rev. Donald McQueen, “the most 
intelligent man in Skye”’ :— 

“*The man in a jail,’ said Johnson, ‘has more room, 
better food, and commonly better company, and is in 
safety.’ ‘Ay; but,’ eaid Mr. McQueen, ‘The man in the 
ehip has the pleasing hope of getting to shore.’ Johnson: 
‘Sir, I am not talking of a man’s getting to shore, but of a 
man while he is in a ship; and then, I say, he is worse 
than a man while he is in jail. A man in a jail may have 


the pleasing hope of getting out. A man confined for only 
a limited time actually Aas it.’”’ 


~ * . 
Even those writers whose books show us 
‘magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas,”’ 
usually treat the sea rather as a background than an actor 
in the drama. Mr. Kipling has sung of the “Seven Seas,” 
but it is easy to see that it is not the sea he cares for so 
much as the ships that cross it. He is, as M. Douady 
remarks, the metallurgist and mechanician of the ocean- 
going steamer, rather than the singer of the sea. Nobody 





has succeeded better in giving life and personality to a 
modern steamboat, but in his pages the sea usually appears 
as an impersonal force of nature and not a striving 
being. Much the same is true of Stevenson. In “Treasure 
Island’ and the other novels, the sea is used as a convenient 
means to obtain results that would be impossible without its 
help, but it is only a peg on which to hang dramatic incident. 
It is nothing more, or very little more, than a mere piece 
of stage property, for Stevenson’s books are books of 
adventure, and not books of the sea. Charles Kingsley, too, 
from whom something better could be expected, makes the 
same mistake in “ Westward Ho!” the only English 
romance that deserves to be compared with “ Treasure 
Island.” What suggestions of terror and mystery did the 
sea inspire in Amyas Leigh and Parracombe and their com- 
panions on their adventurous journey to the treasure-houses 
of the West? It is a book that could only have been written 
by an islander, but we wish that it had more to tell us about 
the sea. 
* * * 

In poetry, Swinburne has written noble lines about the 
sea, endowing it with the personality of a grand mythological 
figure, but in our prose there is no writer who has struck 
the note of sea mysticism so surely as Mr. Conrad ; and Mr. 
Conrad is by birth not an Englishman but a Pole. As an 
example of what I mean, I quote this out of many like 
passages :— 

“ Already I looked with other eyes at the sea. I knew 
it capable of betraying the generous ardor of youth as 
implacably as, indifferent to evil and good, it would have 
betrayed the basest greed or the noblest heroism. My con- 
ception of its magnanimous greatness was gone. And I 
looked upon the true sea—the sea that plays with men till 
their hearts are broken, and wears stout ships to death. 
Nothing can touch the brooding bitterness of its heart. 
Open to all and faithful to none, it exercises its fascination 
for the undoing of the best. To love it is not well. It 
knows no bond of plighted troth, no fidelity to misfortune, 
to long companionship, to long devotion. The promise it 
holds out perpetually is very great; but the only secret of 
ite possession is strength—the jealous, sleepless strength 
of a man guarding a coveted treasure within his gates.”’ 


STRANGELY enough, this feeling and attitude to the sea 
are more evident in French than in English literature. It 
is a recurrent theme in Bretons like Chateaubriand, Renan, 
and M. Pierre Loti, but it has found its best expression in 
Victor Hugo. Hugo never doubts that the sea is a being 
endowed with life and consciousness, that its waves are 
immense, superhuman tears, and that it is hostile to man. 
Even its moments of calm he regards as treacheries and 
ambushes. To him a shipwreck is less an accident than a 
deliberate and premeditated murder. The long-drawn duel 
between Gilliatt and the ocean, so superbly described in 
“Les Travailleurs de la Mer,’’ is the story, not of a man’s 
collaboration with the ocean, but of their antagonism— 
human intelligence and will at grips with a malevolent 
monster. In Loti’s “ Pécheur d’Islande”’ we find the same 
attitude. “Some day I shall marry,” says the hero, “ but 
no girl of the country ; the sea will be my bride.” And on 
the day of his betrothal he knows that the noise of the storm 
is the sea’s rage at his unfaithfulness. “ The great devourer of 
sailors was audible outside, surging violently, and striking 
the cliffs with dull blows; one night or another he will be 
in its clutches, struggling in the midst of a fury of icy 
blackness. They both knew it.” 

* 7 * 

EncuisH fiction inclines more to dwell upon the 
humors of the sea than upon its grandeur. Lamb, on a 
Cockney’s trip to Margate, was so disappointed with its 
vaunted magnitude that he exclaimed : — 

“Ie this the mighty ocean? Is this all?”’ 
And running through our prose fiction there is a tone of 
irreverence and flippancy. Perhaps this comes from the 
same ironic spirit that leads our soldiers to speak as they 
do of an enemy whose strength and capacity they none the 
less respect. At all events, in Pipes and Trunnion, Jack 
Rattlin and Commodore Flip, Oakplank and Sprawl, Boat- 
swain Chucks and Mr. Midshipman Easy, not forgetting such 
moderns as Captain Cuttle, we have a gallery of sea-portraits 
that only a dull man could find uncongenial. They may not 
thrill us like Gilliatt and Gaos, but they are excellent com- 
pany for an evening with one’s feet on the fender. 
PENGUIN. 
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MEN OF LETTERS. 


“The Cambridge History of English Literature.” Edited 
by Sir A. W. WarD, Litt.D., F.B.A., and A. R. WALLER, 
M.A. Vol. XII. ‘The Nineteenth Century: Part I.” 
(Cambridge University Press. 9s. net.) 


Ir readers are sometimes disappointed in “ The Cambridge 
History of English Literature” it is chiefly owing to the 
title of this ambitious and admirable work. The “Cam- 
bridge History’ is not so much a history as a survey, and 
a critical survey at that. There can seldom have been so 
encyclopedic-looking a work calling itself a history, in 
which the embodiment of dates and facts in the general 
narrative was so casual. You will find plenty of dates, to 
be sure, if you turn to the bibliographies, the table of 
principal dates, and the index of names at the end of each 
volume. But the “historian” appears in each separate 
chapter to be permitted to ramble on like an essayist, 
incorporating or ignoring them at his own sweet will. It 
may seem ungracious to complain, but, for our part, we 
should have liked the work better if the editors had aimed 
first and foremost at making it an indispensable work of 
reference. In a many-volumed literary history what most 
of us want is literary biography, not literary criticism. It 
is all very pleasant to watch a row of professors weighing 
dead authors in the scales, especially when each of the pro- 
fessors has brought with him his own system of weights 
and measures. But the result is rather a medley of interest- 
ing things than a satisfying history. It may be that a 
satisfactory history was impossible on the plan which the 
editors have followed. When each contributor is allowed 
to write, not on a period, but only on one author, if he be 
a great one, or a school of authors, if they be little ones, 
the regular march of history is impossible. That is why 
we think there is room for an “ Oxford History of English 
Literature”’ on somewhat different lines. There is also 
room for a “Dictionary of National Literary Biography,” 
including all the lives of men and women of letters which 
have appeared in the “Dictionary of National Biography.” 
Perhaps Messrs. Smith, Elder will some day consider the 
possibility of issuing such a work. No work of reference 
could be more valuable to the student of literature. 

Having quarrelled with the plan of “The Cambridge 
History of English Literature,” however, we cannot go on 
to condemn the work in detail on that account, as so many 
critics have done. Frankly, we have found this twelfth 
volume, covering the period in which “Don Juan” and 
“Adonais ” and the “ Ode on a Grecian Urn” and “ Lallah 
Rookh ” and “The Spirit of the Age” and “ The Ingoldsby 
Legends” and “ Pride and Prejudice” and the “ Essays of 
Elia” and “Casabianca’’ and “Death’s Jest-Book” and 
“ Redgauntlet” were first published, a book with a hundred 
interests and fascinations. One may open it at almost 
any chapter and one will find oneself in touch with good 
and appreciative scholarship. Best of all are the two 
chapters, “Lesser Poets, 1790-1837" and “The Landors, 
Leigh Hunt, and De Quincey,” by Professor Saintsbury (if 
we may still call him so). There is no living critic to 
whom English literature owes more than to Professor 
Saintsbury. He is the first among professorial critics in 
this country, as Mr. Henry James is the first among 
wsthetic critics. He is a kind of Atlas carrying the world 
of literature on his shoulders, and carrying it as lightly as 
though it were a child’s plaything. He is the sort of man 
who can remember his way through a wilderness of facts 
as though he had been travelling a county road, and he 
is capable of clapping his hands at the sight of the complete 
works of a minor poet in fifty volumes. He has brought 
an energy and enthusiasm, a fund of high spirits, a 
memory, and a judgment to the discussion of literature such 
as would long ago have brought him recognition as one of 
the most remarkable men of his period, if only he had been 
able to write. Not that he writes badly in the sense of 
being dull. On the contrary, he is both interesting and 
amusing. But his style does not reflect even a little of the 
beauty that he discovers in the writings of other men. He 





is capable even of writing a sentence like this, which appears 
in his account of Walter Savage Landor :— 


‘In the great bulk of ‘ Acte and Scenes,’ and especially 
in the long and important one which comes next (in his 
‘Works,’ though not in time) to ‘Count Julian,’ ‘Andrea 
of Hungary,’ as well as, though to a slightly less degree, in 
its sequels, which complete the trilogy on Giovanna of 
Naples, he has provided himself liberally with all these 
things.”’ 

That, however, is an extreme example of Saintsburyese. 
For the most part one is able to read him currently as he 
himself is able to read even the least of authors. There 
was never a critic who took more pleasure in the small 
change of literature. Most of us, in our attitude to 
literature, suffer from greed of gold. But Professor 
Saintsbury loves it all to the uttermost brass farthing. It 
is not that he does not know the difference between good 
and bad authors. It is rather that he enjoys writing about 
the inferior authors almost as much as about the great ones. 
With all this, his judgment on inferior authors can be as 
caustic as though, like an ordinary critic, he has been 
stung and irritated by them. Thus, in regard to the verse 
of Bernard Barton, he writes :— 


“ The quaker poet, Bernard Barton, has so many pleasant 
and certainly lasting literary associations—the friendship of 
Lamb and of Southey and of Fitzgerald . —that it 
would be a pity if any one (except at the call of duty) ran 
the risk of vexation by reading his verse. He wrote, it is 
said, ten volumes of it, and hese is no apparent reason, 
in what the present writer has read of them, why he or any 
man should not have written a hundred such, if he had had 
the time.’’ . 

Again, discussing the poetry of Henry Kirke White, whose 
work is still read with interest as that of one who died 
at twenty, Professor Saintsbury writes :— 

“It is, of course, perfectly true that he died at twenty, 
and that, at twenty, many great poets have done little or 
not at all better. But to draw any reasonable probability 
of real poetry in future from this fact requires a logic and 
a calculus which the literary historian should respectfully 
decline to practise. For, if the fact of not having written 
good poetry up to the age of twenty were sufficient to 
constitute a claim to poetical rank, mankind at large might 
claim that position ; and, even if the fact of the claim were 
limited to not having actually written bad or indifferent 
verse before that age, the ‘Corpus Poetarum’ would be 
insupportably enlarged.”’ 

That is a little cruel and deliberate, but how else is a critic 
to keep awake while writing a chapter on a host of poets 
like Robert Montgomery, Mrs. Hemans, Joanna Baillie, and 
the rest? Professor Saintsbury, we see, holds that in 
Macaulay’s famous essay Montgomery was treated “by no 
means so unfairly as it is sometimes the fashion to say 
now.” Of Henry James Pye—the laureate and Bow Street 
magistrate who wrote (in prose) a “Summary of the Duties 
of a J.P.”—he writes :— 

“Pye, though a convenient butt for the usual anti- 
laureate jokes, was, in fact, not so much a bad poet as no 
poet at all. He was not specially rhetorical, or specially 
silly, or specially extravagant, or ridiculously sentimental 
and pseudo-romantic. His house was the house of typically 
eighteenth-century verse, empty and swept of all poetical 
life, not even garnished by any poetical stuff, not inhabited 
by devils at all—but simply empty. He is thus an 
interesting figure in an historical museum of the subject.” 

But it must not be concluded that Professor Saintsbury is 
specially given to disparagement, as when he dismisses 
the little verse of Southey’s second wife, Caroline Bowles, as 
“only the cowslip wine of poetry,” and calls Southey, in 
reference to some of his protégés, “that Providence of 
poetical sparrows.” He is generous—over-generous, 
perhaps—in his praise of all that is best in Campbell and 
Moore; and his praise of Hood as a serious poet is 
enthusiastic. He advises readers to acquaint themselves 
with Henry Taylor, the half-forgotten poetic dramatist’s, 
“Philip van Artevelde,” and not only with that but with 
his “Edwin the Fair” and “St. Clement’s Eve,” “if not, 
also ‘Isaac Comnenus.’”’ He does justice to the “ Ingoldsby 
Legends,” denounced on their first appearance as irreverent 
and coarse, and appreciates Beddoes as “an instance of the 
kind of poet whom it would be more or less preposterous to 
call a great poet, and who has yet produced things which 
only the greatest poets can match.” His estimates of Landor, 
De Quincey, and Leigh Hunt, though as judicious as could 
be desired, are equally marked by a generous readiness to 
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appreciate. In our opinion, he over-appreciates Landor 
as a prose stylist. In regard to Leigh Hunt, it is 
interesting to note, Professor Saintsbury counts him as the 
precursor of the modern writer of middle articles. 

As for the other chapters in the volume, Dr. T. F. 
Henderson writes inadequately and somewhat lifelessly 
on Scott, and Professor F. W. Moorman writes interestingly 
on Byron, though, enthusiasts as we are for “Don Juan,” 
we do not understand him when he says that, “judged as a 
work of art, ‘Don Juan,’ is well-nigh perfect.” Professor 
C. H. Herford arrests the attention with his distinguished 
chapters on Shelley and Keats. At the same time, his 
estimate of Keats provokes one into controversy rather than 
sweeps one along in enthusiastic agreement. We protest 
vehemently against any criticism of Keats which would 
exalt “Hyperion” as his “greatest achievement .. . 
in poetry.” How can it be so if it is true, as Professor 
Herford says, that “its want of root in his (Keats’s) 
intimate experience compels us to class it among the sublime 
tours de force, not among the supreme poems of the world ”’? 
Did Keats, then, never rise higher than a sublime 
tour de force? Clearly he did. Professor Herford has 
missed the essential Keats in the criticism we have quoted. 
If all the poetry of Keats had been destroyed except the 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn,” we should still possess the genius 
of Keats in its rich and figured perfection. The 
“ Hyperion”’ fragment is neither half so representative nor 
half so beautiful. Of the “Ode on a Grecian Urn” it can 
truthfully be said that in its kind it is ‘‘ among the supreme 
poems of the world.” Nor is this the only point in which 
Professor Herford seems to us to go wrong. He has a hope- 
lessly unreasonable theory of the “impromptu” nature 
of Keats’s inspiration. He believes that the “Ode to a 
Nightingale” was “the work of a morning in his friend 
Brown’s Hampstead garden.’’ Surely there is no evidence 
in existence to suggest that the poem as we possess it is 
an impromptu written straight off after hearing “a nightin- 
gale’s song in a Hampstead garden.” Lord Houghton’s 
well-known story does not say this. The variant readings 
that survive suggest that Keats was a deliberate and 
laborious artist. Again, surely Professor Herford is 
talking rather vaguely when he declares that in “The Eve 
of St. Agnes’ Keats’s instinct for beauty “explores and 
exhausts all the sources of sensuous appeal, yet so trans- 
figures them that nothing merely sensuous is left.” ‘The 
Eve of St. Agnes” seems to us to be a masterpiece of the 
“merely sensuous.” One other complaint. Professor 
Herford quotes “loaded with gold in every rift” and “one 
who had writ in water” in inverted commas as though 
these were the exact expressions used by Keats. As a 
matter of fact, Keats’s advice to Shelley was phrased, 
“Load every rift of your subject with ore,” and the 
epitaph which he composed for himself ran, “ Here lies one 
whose name was writ in water.” In spite of our criticisms, 
however, we have read Professor Herford’s essay with 
pleasure as the work of a scholarly and ardent lover of 
literature. 

Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson’s chapter on Lamb and 
Professor W. D. Howe’s on Hazlitt are, each in its way, 
good, though Professor Howe writes at times too much in 
the manner of a lecturer at a debating society, and is 
capable of writing such a banal sentence as “ His (Hazlitt’s) 
essay ‘On Going a Journey’ is a pleasure to all lovers of 
Stevenson and Thoreau.” None the less, he has the virtue 
of writing informingly. Mr. Harold Child’s chapter on 
Jane Austen is pleasant and in the mood of the Austen- 
olater. Then there is an interesting chapter on “ Reviews and 
Magazines in the Early Years of the Nineteenth Century,” 
by the Hon. Arthur R. D. Elliott, who gives us an account 
of the origins of “The Edinburgh Review,” “The 
Quarterly,” “Blackwood’s,” and “The London Magazine.” 
One admires the courage of editors in those days, when one 
reads of “Sartor Resartus” running serially in “Fraser” 
in 1833 and 1834. And one wonders not less at the foolish 
exaggerations of great men when one comes on Sir Walter 
Scott’s statement regarding the reason for publishing “The 
Quarterly Review” in opposition to “The Edinburgh.” 
“The real reason,” he wrote, “for instituting the new 
publication, is the disgusting and deleterious doctrines with 
which the most popular of our reviews disgraces its pages.’’ 








In the years 1818 and 1819, we read, each of the great reviews 
had a circulation of about 14,000. The present volume 
also includes chapters on “ The Oxford Move- 
ment,” by the Ven. W. H. Hutton, on “The Growth of 
Liberal Theology,” by the Rev. F. E. Hutchinson, on 
“Writers on Ancient and Ecclesiastical History,” by Sir 
A. W. Ward, and on “Scholars, Antiquaries, and Biblio- 
graphers,” by Sir J. E. Sandys. Each of these chapters 
deals with its subject not merely with reference to the 
period in which Byron and Keats and Lamb were writing, 
but down to the end of the nineteenth century. As one 
closes the book, one feels guilty of ingratitude in having 
emphasized faults where there are so many virtues. A 
volume of literary scholarship on so high a level as this 
deserves that its readers should, as Professor Saintsbury 
says in regard to a certain jest of Tom Hood’s, “let them- 
selves, not in the least pharisaically, say grace before and 
after it.” 





EARLY ENGLISH ARTS. 


“Phe Arts in Early England.” Vols. III. and IV,: 
“Saxon Art and Industry in the Pagan Period.” 
By G. BALDWIN Brown, M.A. (Murray. £1 1s. net per vol, 


Proressor BaLpwix Brown’s new work, following on the 
earlier volumes after a period of twelve years, is a master- 
piece of research. Happily, however, it will not appeal 
alone to scholars and archeologists, but the uninformed 
reader will find it interesting and illuminating. Further, 
it is likely he will be better able to appreciate the beauty 
of the early examples of English workmanship herein 
represented than the trained archeologist of an olde 
generation. There is to<lay an avid curiosity for all 
primitive work, but half a century ago few people were 
sensitive to the strange power that lay hidden within the 
earlier forms of art. British archeology especially was a 
study to which cultured country gentlemen devoted them- 
selves, a study which to them had rather a historic and 
local interest than an esthetic value. Even to-day 
Professor Brown suggests that scholars are reluctant to 
acknowledge the excellence of early art in England. “The 
truth is that in the popular estimation the Anglo-Saxon 
is credited with a racial character of a rather stolid and 
heavy order, and it is easy to believe that he would not 
make a good artist. Hence it is that those who, whether 
ax a matter of secret pride or of open regret, deprecate the 
national ability in art, have credited the foreigner at one 
time or another with all the good artistic work of Anglo- 
Saxon England. The noble early stone carving of 
Northumbria, commonly assigned to the seventh 
century, is put down to supposed foreign workmen brought 
over by the wealthy and energetic Wilfred. [Irish cali- 
graphists have been assumed as the illuminators of the 
Gospels of Lindisfarne. The beautiful embossed silver 
‘Ormside’ bowl at York is attributed to Alexandria. In 
an earlier period the fine disc-shaped inlaid brooches, so 
common in Kent, have been suspected of a Frankish 
provenance; at a later date the gold enamel work of 
the ‘Alfred’ jewel and the exquisite needlework of the 
embroideries found in St. Cuthbert’s coffin at Durham are 
called by ‘ that blessed word’ ‘Byzantine.’ Yet there is very 
substantial evidence, some of it as cogent as any that arche- 
ology has to offer, that most of these masterpieces, 
together with the rest of the artistic work of which they 
are the finest examples, are the production of home-staying 
Anglo-Saxon craftsmen.” 

It was William Morris who, more than any other writer 
or artist, passionately appreciated the qualities of these 
“home-staying ” craftsmen, and to-day there is, not only a 
new understanding for the earlier forms of art, but also a 
growing sense that, however tempting we find the more 
picturesque qualities of other lands, our art ultimately 
thrives only under the influence of our own local conditions. 
Hence Professor Baldwin Brown need not be afraid 
that his own appreciation of the works with which he 
deals will fail to find response in many quarters—indeed, 
such contemporary craftsmen as Mr. Eric Gill, for instance, 
will find his praise rather temperate than exaggerated. 
The fact is that, although we are in danger of making 
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Professor Saintsbury’s New Book. 


THE PEACE i AUGUSTANS. 


A Survey of Eighteenth Century Literature as a Place 
of Rest and Refreshment. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 
D.Litt., LL.D., Late Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature in the University of Edinburgh. Price 
8s. 6d. net. 

In his new book Professor Saintsbury, though he has given the 
usual History of Eighteenth Century Literature with a difference, 
by no means aims at supplying merely a series of gossiping 
sketches of persons and manners. He gives an account of the 
subject, trustworthy even for the strictest scholarly if not scholas- 
tic purposes, and dealing with parts of that subject not usually 
to be found in similar histories; but makes it, at the same time, 
somewhat more attractive to the general reader by bringing out a 
particular and systematic view. 


THE COMEDIES OF ARIS- 
TOPHANES. The Greek ‘Text revised, and 


a Metrical Translation on opposite pages, with Intro- 
duction and Commentary. By BENJAMIN BICKLEY 
Rogers, M.A. To be completed in 6 vols. Feap. 4to. 
15s. each. 
Vol. II. containing THE CLOUDS and THE WASPS. 
(New Volume.) Also the Plays separately, 10s. 6d. each. 
“Of Mr. Rogers’s translation of Aristophanes it is difficult to 
— too highly. It belongs not merely to scholarship, but to 
literature as well. It is impossible to turn to a Single page that 
has not its happy touch, its fertile invention; and the accuracy 
wherewith Mr. Rogers represents the changing metres of the Greck 
poet is amazing.”’—The Spectator. 


THE LETTERS OF -PERCY 
BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited by Rocer 


INGPEN. 2 vols. Illustrated. Price 5s. each. 

“A perfect edition of one of the most interesting series of letters 
in English literature. A vast amount of labour must have gone 
to the collection of this correspondence, labour shrewdly ex- 
pended, and with admirable results. The edition is worthy of the 
magnificent material with which it deals.”—Daily News. 


MORPHY’S GAMES OF CHESS. 


A New Selection of 300 Games, Edited and Annotated 
with a Biographical Introduction. By P. W. SERGEANT. 
Price 5s. net. 

“ The Sptesettne biography of Morphy that introduces the selec- 
tion, and the valuable compilation of notes, often original and 
always pointed and instructive, by which Mr. Sergeant has 
enriched the record of the play, make the book one which every 
ardent chess player will desire to possess and study.”—The Scots- 


WOMEN IN MODERN IN. 
DUSTRY. By B. L. Horcmms. With a 


Chapter on the 1906 Wage Census by J. J. MALLON. 
4s. 6d. net. 

“The author’s expert knowledge of industrial legislation, her 
familiarity with official and unofficial statistics of women’s em- 
ployment, and, above all, her philosophic - . between 
the rival ideals of the feminist movement: fit her in a quite 
special way, to give us the most complete account of women in 
modern industry.”—The New Statesman. 


TUBERCULOSIS. A General Account of 


the Disease, its Forms, Treatment, and Prevention. By 
A. J. Jex-Biakz, M.D., F.R.C.P. 2s. 6d. net. 


“The book as a whole will be found to be instructive and useful 
to all who may desire to make, or improve, acquaintance with a 
subject of absorbing interest, as introduced to them by a writer 
who has combined fiterary ability of no mean order with ripe pro- 
fessional experience of the disease and those who suffer from it.” — 
British Medical Journal. 


ENGLISH COAST DEFENCES : 


From Roman Times to the Early Years of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Gorge CiincH. Author of “ Old 
English Churches,” &c. With numerous Illustrations. 
Price 5s. net. 

A story rich with romance and adventure. Mr. Clinch has pre- 
sented us with a succinct statement of the means taken to protect 
England from invasion during the eighteen hundred years or so 
indicated by his sub-title. There are many plans and other illus- 
trations which add materially to the value of the book.—Evening 
Standard. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT s An Historical Outline. 


By Epwarp Bet, M.A., F.S.A. With numerous 
Illustrations. Price 6s. net. 

One of the most interesting books on Egyptian Architecture 
which we have ever read. It is not only extremely interesting for 
its letterpress, but also valuable for the large number of illustra- 
tions which it includes. The book is admirably produced, and of a 
most convenient size, and one which we can recommend to our 
readers.—Architectural Review. 
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archaism as fashionable as was the heroic a century ago, 
we have yet to discover an early form of art which is not 
impressive and beautiful. 

The bulk of the objects discovered in the graves which 
have been excavated in many parts of England belong to 
the sixth and seventh centuries. The author has adopted 
an excellent principle in reproducing them in many cases 
side by side with contemporaneous examples from the 
Continent. We cordially agree with him in his conclusion 
that “we shall find them above the average of the best 
things of the kind made at the time elsewhere in Europe, 
and worthy to be selected for any choice collection of 
masterpieces that might be found by a committee of con- 
noisseurs.”” How the race which made these things acquired 
and developed its talents—what precise race it was which 
made them, is too complicated a matter for the layman to 
follow ; indeed, the author himself admits his own uncertainty 
regarding this difficult question. Hence it is primarily 
the esthetic side of the book with which we are 
concerned, and in the many admirable plates supplied 
the reader will find a rich feast. The beauty of 
.design and the perfection of the workmanship of the fibule 
and buckles, the bowls and pots and weapons, will come as 
a surprise to many who have occupied themselves rather 
with the relics of other civilizations, such as those of China, 
or of Persia, than with those of their own country. In 
addition to the quality and beauty which age and the 
disintegrating effect of long burial give to ancient things, 
there is something profoundly moving in these objects of 
use and adornment found lying among the crumbling bones 
of our Saxon ancestors. These worn ivory combs and 
shapely pins were once daily used by supple fingers to comb 
and adorn the bright locks of Anglo-Saxon ladies, and 
these noble jewels once lay upon warm, white necks and 
strong round arms. If culture and civilization are, indeed, 
reflected in the works of art they produced, then those who 
made these objects were far from being the rude and rough 
people our history books represent them to be. On the 
front page of Vol. III. there is illustrated a golden brooch 
found at Kingston, and a more beautiful piece, or one more 
perfect and refined in workmanship, it would be difficult to 
discover. The finds in one cemetery alone—that of Bifrons, 
for example—will sufficiently indicate this refinement, and 
give an ample proof of the beauty and power of Anglo- 
Saxon craftsmanship. We are to-day inclined to associate 
refinement with a certain element of delicate finish, but 
the supreme quality of early art lies in a power and force- 
fulness enriched and matured, as it were, by a material 
completeness, as of something naturally grown. This 
completeness is eminently characteristic of Anglo-Saxon art, 
alike in the proportion of the forms, in the use of the 
material itself, and in the ornamentation. There is 
present in all of them a subtle relationship to similar 
qualities in Chinese, Greek, or Indian works of art, as 
though all artists are alike sensitive to certain unwritten 
laws of form and structure. 

More than one of the Anglo-Saxon necklaces here 
illustrated remind us strikingly of some we see even to-day 
round the necks of Indian villagers, especially those com- 
posed of the barrel-shaped pieces so generally made by 
Indian goldsmiths. 

Besides these remarkable gold brooches and necklaces, 
chatelaines and workboxes, fibule and hairpins, spoons, 
weapons, and coins, many beauitful bowls have been 
discovered in Anglo-Saxon graves, such as the Lullingworth 
bowl, with its Celtic ornamentation, and the Wilton bowl ; 
and with these some especially impressive buckets with 
animal decorations of an almost Mycenean character whose 
occurrence is rarer and whose use is less apparent. It is 
impossible to look at these without feeling that historians 
have systematically belittled the civilization of our fore- 
fathers—perhaps of the ancient and medieval world; or 
can it be that artists are, indeed, a race apart, superior to 
their contemporaries in vision and understanding? Let us 
hope, if this be the case, future historians may find examples 
of our own creative powers which may in a measure 
expiate the work of wholesale destruction to which men 
are now bending all their energies. 

The Anglo-Saxon artist, like most early craftsmen, was 
more skilled in the representation of animal than of human 





form, and made frequent use of animal form in his ornamen- 
tation, though the uninitiated would not often recognize it. 
This becomes clear, however, the moment the reader is able 
to compare the various examples illustrated, which show the 
gradual disintegration of representative forms into abstract 
patterns. There are many Anglo-Saxon sceattas, for 
example, based on the well-known Syracusan coins, where 
the charioteer and the horses become a series of dots and 
lines, and the head on the obverse gradually loses all 
resemblance to a human face, while the wreath which 
adorns it becomes more and more prominent. Is this to be 
looked on as ennoblement or degradation of the original? 
A Greek scholar would regard it without hesitation as 
degradation, and so, until this last decade, would most 
people, while to-day many will view the native departure 
as an attempt to express nobler and more significant form. 
If we are to compare the more abstract sceattas with the 
Greek coin, we must do so, however, not with this debased 
Syracusan form alone, but also with the noble model from 
which it descended, the demareteia of the fifth century B.c. 
Professor Brown himself points out the essential difference 
between the classical Greek and the Anglo-Saxon genius, 
and, regarding this question of design, he says: “The 
question is not whether it keeps true to the original form 
that happened to be its starting-point, but whether the 
resultant shape is in consistent unity with sane feeling of 
structure, and is disposed with decorative tact in the space 
it adorns.”’ Above all, he sees that “the designers of the 
sceat types possessed the power, which is not in evidence 
across the Channel, of constituting new types out of the 
wrecks of the older representations.’”’ Itis this appreciation of 
the vigorous creative impulse apparent in Anglo-Saxon art 
which gives a particular value to Professor Baldwin Brown's 
book, and suggests comparisons, as all work dealing with 
the past should do, with contemporary activities. The 
Anglo-Saxon artist based his work on foreign examples, and 
this he has ever since continued to do. But he has always 
happily given to his own creations a fresh and homely stamp 
which has distinguished it, and still distinguishes it, from 
Continental art. Only when his creative impulse is feeble 
does he copy the actual surface appearance of the models 
which have inspired him. One of the hopeful signs among 
the younger artists to-day is that they disdain at least to 
give a fictitious resemblance to acknowledged masterpieces 
so dear to collectors. There were influences of many kinds 
brought to bear on the early Anglo-Saxon craftsmen, for 
princes ever have been eager to possess rare and curious 
objects of every kind, and many works of art must have 
come to England from the East and from the Continent 
which the artists had the opportunity of examining. But in 
comparing the examples of Anglo-Saxon work with these of 
Continental origin we become aware of an element which 
is distinctly insular, a spirit modest, yet sturdy and 
independent ; and we can wish for no saner influence for our 
craftsmen to-day than that of their own early forbears. 





THE VEILED LIFE. 
“The Harim and the Purdah: Studies of Oriental 
Women.” By EizaBETH Cooper. (Fisher Unwin, 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Miss ExizasetH Cooper has surveyed womankind from 


‘China to Peru, and the twilight life of the harem and the 


purdah is penetrated by the mild but searching rays of her 
intelligence. As fellow-woman Miss Cooper sees much in the 
old order which she would wish abolished, but as spectator 
of strange lands and customs there is even more on which 
to cast those backward glances which are the sauce of travel : 
“There is a charm about old China (she says), and 
there is more than a charm about the old-time secluded 
Chinese women, who have been protected and guarded from 
life’s worries and battles, until they represent all that is 
most beautiful and feminine, and demand the chivalry of 
men of the world.” 
The sentence might be penned by Mrs. Chapone. It is many 
a long year now since those sentimental explosives, ‘‘ charm ”’ 
and “‘ chivalry,’’ shattered the reasoner into silence; and 
we have only to turn a page or two of Miss Cooper’s volume 
to be reminded that charm exercised by necessity has the 
fragrance of an artificial flower, and chivalry unsupported by 
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Society of Friends 


acting through its 


War Victims Relief 
Committee 


has for 15 months been carrying on 
active work of relief of the 





Suffering Victims 
of the War 


in France and in Holland, and has now, 
in conjunction with the Serbian Relief 
Fund, entered on similar work in Serbia 
and with the Serbian Refugees now 
being sent in thousands to Corsica by 
the French Authorities. 

It has about 100 helpers in France, 
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spent nearly £50,000 on its work, mainly 
contributed by its own members. 

It is now in need of increased help, 
and 


Appeals to the General 
Public for Subscriptions 


to enable it to continue and extend its 
work. Its workers are nearly all unpaid, 
and its expenses of administration are 
extremely light. 

Cheques may be sent to 


IsAAC SHARP, 
136, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 


A. RuTH Fry, Hon. Sec., 
Ethelburga House, 
91, Bishopsgate, E.C. 
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law the reliability of a reed. In China the worst disgrace 
that can befall a woman is divorce, and she may be divorced 
for any one of seven reasons—barrenness, leprosy, lewdness, 
loquacity, disrespect to a father-in-law or a mother-in-law. 
Yet not the most stubborn resistance to all seven temptations 
will save her from expulsion should her husband enter on a 
campaign of thrift :— 


“ We were sitting in the clinic at a hospital at Soochow 
when a very pretty woman came in and threw herself on her 
knées before the doctor and began to cry. She said, 
between her sobs: ‘Oh, 7. doctor, help me to get 
away; help me, help me!’ @ was a respectable girl 
from Ningpo who had been sold by her husband to a place 
in Soochow for four years. She loathed the life, and when 
for the first time she had eluded the old woman who always 
goes out with these unfortunates to see that they do not 
get away, she had appealed to the only hope she knew. Yet 
that appeal was useless, as nothing could be done for her. 
She was nothing but a chattel of her husband, according to 
os we law, and he had a perfect right to sell her if he 
wished.”’ 


Instances like this help to reconcile the reader to that spirit 
of change which is transforming civilization all over the East. 
In India, says Miss Cooper, educated Hindus are demanding 
educated wives; the Young Turks implore their women to 
cast aside the veil; and that sacred manual, the Japanese 
‘Greater Learning of Women,’’ is harshly satirized by 
masculine pens, 

The most sympathetic chapters in the book are those 
relating to India. To the purdah woman life contains but 
two events—marriage, and the birth of a son. The supreme 
disaster is widowhood. Miss Cooper gives an interesting 
account of the ritual of degradation to which the unfortunate 
widows are condemned. On the tenth day after the death of 
the husband the relations of the widow come to the house, 
dress her in her wedding garments, adorn her with flowers, 
jewels, and sandal paste. Then the tali, the symbol of 
wifehood, is ceremoniously cut, the festal garments are 
removed, and from that day onward, rejected, unclean, and 
a thing of ill-omen, she wears the white robe of the 
outcast. She is allowed but one meal a day, which she 
prepares with her own hands; she must attend no feasts, 
and must act as drudge to her husband’s family. This band 
of victims, twenty million strong, one million of which are 
child-widows, presents: a pretty problem to the Indian 
Government. Attempts to solve it have been made by 
Pundita Ramabai, who has an institution for 800 widows 
near Poona, and by the Gaekwar of Baroda, who is doing 
excellent work in educating widows as teachers in the 
schools. 

In India, freedom, like the rush of sap in spring, 
quickens the lowest branches first :— 


“‘The higher the rank, the smaller and higher are the 
windows, and the more secluded the women. An ordinary 
lady may walk in the gardens and hear the birds sing and 
see the flowers. A higher grade lady may only look at them 
from her windows, and if she is a very great lady indeed, 
thie even is forbidden her, and the windows are high up 
near the ceiling, merely slits in the wall for the lighting 
and ventilation of the room.” 

The Brahmin lady’s life, unlike that of the low-caste woman, 
is moreover complicated by an infinite series of ritualistic 
acts :— 


“A woman lived in the house of two maiden 
ladies who were most orthodox Hindus. This woman was 
not allowed to touch a thing in the morning before her bath. 

’ Beside her bed was a long pole with which she must handle 
her towels and clothing, and she was not permitted to enter 
the presence of her aunts until her uncleanliness had been 
removed by ablution and prayers.” 


To the nautch girl, on the other hand, is given all the 
freedom that the Brahmin lacks. Like the hetairai, she is 
often highly educated and intelligent; she mingles freely 
with men and women, attends all feasts and ceremonies, and 
occupies a definite and honorable place in Indian society. 
Many nautch girls are attached to a temple, where it is 
their duty to entertain the gods by dance and song. Their 
gains go towards the support of the temple, and as they are 
recognized religious institutions they are honored next the 
priests. The point of view of the East is perhaps nowhere 
better illustrated than by the Indian proverb : ‘‘ Without the 
jingling of the nautch girl’s anklets a dwelling-place does 
not become pure.”’ 

Marriage is the goal of woman all over the East, but 





love, which to Western eyes is its highest justification, is 
there considered a disgrace. Indian marriages are con- 
tracted in childhood, the Chinese bride sees her husband for 
the first time on her wedding day, and if the Japanese girl 
is allowed one pre-nuptial peep, indifference is never 
given as a reason for refusal. If love is lacking, 
however, reverence does double work. The Oriental 
husband is the supremely sacred being. His name, 
like that of the Erinyes, is too awful ever to be 
uttered, even accidentally; and if the first syllable of the 
husband’s name be the same as the first syllable of the word 
sugar, for instance, the wife must always speak of sugar as 
“the substance you put in your tea.”” Neither education 
nor travel can dethrone the god. The authoress was one day 
talking with two highly educated Indian ladies, who when 
travelling in Europe went about as freely as any other 
women, when the husband suddenly came into the room :— 
** He was dressed in English clothes and was a very up- 
to-date man of the world. The moment he entered, the 
mother and daughter, who up to this time had been chatting 
affably and treely, became silent. They virtually did not 
speak a word while he was in the room, but became at once 
true Indian women, silent before that superior being—man.” 
There is a bright chapter on Burmah, and an interesting 
peep into Egypt, where the partly emancipated modern 
women are contrasted with the free Bedouins of the desert. 
The photographs are good. 





HEMPEN HOME-SPUNS. 


“Moby Lane and Thereabouts.” By A. Nrit Lyons, 
(Lane. 6s.) 


Tue literature of comedy, perhaps more than any other kind, 
intimately depends upon social conditions and valuations. 
Since Meredith, for instance, who wrote one of the best, and 
certainly the last best short story in the English language 
(‘General Ople and Lady Camper ”) upon aristocratic foibles, 
there has been no genuine comedy playing about the eccen- 
tricities of gentility. What there is of it is monopolized by 
the conventional grin or guffaw of the popular novelist. The 
reason is that aristocracy has become too inconspicuous to 
pipe to the junketings of the comic spirit. In the eighteenth 
century it was a very different matter. The exuberance of 
the apple-cheeked squire thrust itself so bluntly upon the 
times that it not only aitracted comedy almost exclusively 
to itself, but invested that comedy with its distinctive tone 
and relish. Modern plutocracy again, the achievement of 
the middle-classes (not unaided by the French Revolution) 
has discouraged comedy to the advantage of satire. The 
pickle manufacturer, even though his residence is at 
Aspedistra Lodge, is not a comic but a satiric figure. The 
airiness, the fantasies of comedy have the front door shut on 
them by the butler. But the Cockney has been a goodish 
kind of Aolian harp for comedy to play on—comedy which 
seems to demand as a component part of its being, a kind of 
sensibility, which satire, and even irony, which Meredith 
calls the humor of satire, do not possess. But more than 
all these, has the rustic been the inviolable property of 
comedy from Chaucer, from Shakespeare, right up to the 
twentieth century. For the rustic has been metamorphozed 
the least of all our social classes—deprived of the corporate 
sense of the Middle Ages and of the rough-and-tumble 
joviality of the Renaissance, exploited and dispossessed 
through successive generations, he still preserves the comic 
tradition. Even to-day, when the city has foisted a new 
environment upon him, he survives in bits, with the peculiar 
quality that makes for comedy, retired into but not yet 
uprooted from the innermost recesses of his being. To quote 
Meredith again :— 

“The comic poet is in the narrow field or enclosed 
square of the society he depicts; and he addresses the atill 
narrower enclosure of men’s intellects, with reference to the 
operation of the social world upon their characters.” 

So that Mr. Lyons, when he discards the Cockney for 
the Sussex countryman, is obeying a traditional instinct, 
of which, perhaps, he is quite unconscious. We are glad 
that he has, not because “ Moby Lane and Thereabouts”’ is 
a better book than its predecessors in its “ power of tran- 
scribing the talk of the less-educated classes of the com- 
munity,” asthe “Times,” with glorious sententiousness, puts 
it, but because the comic spirit, of which Mr. Lyons is only 
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FRIENDS OF 
ARMENIA. 


Office and Embroidery Depot. 


47, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Hours, 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel, : Vic. 1198. 





President : 
LADY FREDERICK CAVENDISH. 
E. W. BROOKS, Esq. 


Mrs. MARY HICKSON. 
Miss B, HICKSON. 


Chairman and Hon. Treasurer 
Hon. Secretary - - . 
Office Secretary 


We make an urgent appeal to “ Friends ” of 
Armenia among the readers of this journal 
to remember the sufferings of the refugees in 
Transcaucasia and at Port Said. At Tiflis and 
neighbourhood, there are said to be 200,000 of 
these unhappy people at the present time, 
many have died, and many have tried to return 
to their homes owing to lack of accommodation 
at Tiflis. Although Relief Bureaux have been 
opened there, and their wants have in some 
degree been attended to, the funds at the disposal 
of the authorities there are utterly inadequate to 
cope with the needs of such a vast concourse of 
people who need every necessity of life. We 
are personally acquainted with two gentlemen 
who have been sent to Tiflis, under the auspices 
of an influential American Committee, to make 
up a Commission of five persons, to investigate 
conditions relief funds, &c. 


Any gifts sent to aid these unhappy people, who 


and distribute 
have lost their homes, and in some cases all 
their dear ones, can be cabled by us to our friends 
there, and will be used to the greatest possible 
advantage to relieve the sufferings of the 
martyred people. At Port Said, the condition 
of the refugees is a happier one, owing to 
the interest taken in the camp by the people 
of the neighbourhood and excellent 
organisation of the camp; but there are 4,000 
refugees there, and the question of the food 
The bread 


the 


bill must daily be a pressing one. 
bill alone is over £1,000 a month. 

We ask you to think over these figures, and 
help us to the utmost of your power. 





Funds may be sent to the Hon. Treasurer of 
the “ Friends of Armenia,” Mr. E. Wright 
Brooks, and cheques and postal orders should be 
crossed “London County & Westminster Bank,” 
and Treasury Notes registered. 
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an instrument, has a better chance to preen and display 
itself. In fact, throughout the book, we are witness of a 
curious duality of effect between Mr. Lyons and the 
objective sprite of comedy. The virtue of Mr. Lyons is, 
indeed, the virtue of comedy—a capacity of identifying 
himself by sensitive insight with the authentic spirit of 
rusticity. And if that be Mr. Lyons’s sole virtue, let him 
not be discommoded. It is better to have one solid virtue 
than ninety-and-nine little endowments. But Mr. Lyons, 
if he does possess the power of assimilating his 
artistic sense to the Comic Spirit, has also a way of setting 
himself against it. Partly, we think, in the obtrusion of his 
own personality. The comic spirit, unless it has taken com- 
plete possession of the artist whom it employs for the 
purposes of self-expression, does not like to be interfered 
with. And Mr. Lyons, by introducing his own version, his 
own sophisticated version of how the matter should go, con- 
stantly does so. Take his method of expression. He will 
not be content with the dialogue (or, if he is speaking with 
one of his yokels) the monologue in which the comedy 
resides. Though properly chary of comment, he likes to 
counter the unconscious drolleries of his countrymen with 
the conscious ones of his own. To make this element the 
more emphatic, he makes use of a kind of dry, involved 
paraphrase of common speech, which is hopelessly out of 
touch with his material. Here are a few examples :—‘“ Mr. 
Heathcote then initiated an utterance ’—“ The gin and cider 
were conducting revolutionary propaganda among the 
uplands of my soul ’’—‘ The old man released the style ’’— 
“Tt was so-and-so (speaking of a dog making free of the 
flower-beds) who directed my attention to the advent of this 
horticultural critic ’’—‘ I expressed my willingness not only 
to wait ‘half a throw,’ but for a multiple and several 
multiples of that chronological moiety,” and so forth. That, 
to speak frankly, is a vile idiom, particularly when Mr. 
Lyons uses it so unblushingly and in such inappropriate 
places. 

Then, again, Mr. Lyons’s sense of selection is at variance 
with true comedy. He seems to make a fetish not so much 
of slight and trivial themes as of significance in approaching 
them. The office of comedy is not only to make you laugh, 
but to reveal, by purely artistic methods, the depths of 
psychology. It does not by any means, that is to say, pick 
out mere oddities unallied with character. In the hands 
of true comedy the oddities and incongruities, on the 
contrary, are surer sign-posts to character than common- 
place. But Mr. Lyons, by making his diverting situations 
predominate over the speech and characterization of his 
rustics, and by causing that speech to illustrate only general 
characteristics, such as garrulity, irrelevance, and ambiguity, 
too often mistakes ingenuity for comedy. Once, indeed, he 
lets comedy, which is not so very diffierent from tragi- 
comedy, have full sway in a little sketch called “The Bed 
of Pattikews,” where the old hedger, Gideon Hemus, never 
sees the blooms of his hepaticas which he had cut back for 
two years, which he Lad rescued from the cow-house whither 
the squire had transferred him from his cottage, which he 
removed to yet another dwelling when the cowhouse was 
burned down, until he is presented with a nosegay of them in 
the workhouse. Tha‘ little story is almost a masterpiece. 
In the others, it is rather his genuine sympathy for and 
appreciation of his rustics, than the actual method of treat- 
ment, which stretches out a hand to the spirit of comedy. 





A DUEL OF SEX. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT. (Methuen. 6s.) 


“These Twain.’ 


In the story of Edwin Clayhanger’s relations with his wife, 
Hilda, after he has ensconced her triumphantly in his model 
super-comfortable villa residence in Bleakridge, the Bursley 
suburb, Mr. Arnold Bennett has perforce been led to a study 
of the most baffling phenomena known to man. Edwin is 
now thirty-six, the owner of the leading printing-business 
in the town, the head of the family, a prosperous, respected 
citizen. He has his own ideas about everything, and about 
the future, too. So has Hilda. It is obvious to even a 


primitive intelligence that, since the man is both obstinate 
and accustomed to getting his way, and since the woman is 
wilful and means to get hers, their happiness in the 












future depends on the strength of her fascination, on her 
management of him, and on his good sense. As the story 
develops we discover that two of these factors hold firm 
against the friction of the conjugal yoke. Hilda is always 
a mysterious, enchanting, and delicious creature, in his eyes, 
though deceptive and unscrupulous and inexcusable in her 
disregard of her husband’s wishes, and Edwin’s good sense 
in the end always prevails over his harsh male obstinacy. 
But it is undeniable from Edwin’s account—and the story 
of their marital conflict for much the greater part is the 
record of his sensations and reflections—that Hilda manages 
him badly. She has all a woman’s arbitrariness and unfair- 
ness ; she has excessive, exasperating confidence in her own 
powers, and so she coolly sets aside everything that conflicts 
with her own plans. She is narrow in her views, and, worst 
of all, she will interfere in affairs that are not in her 
province, as in her husband’s business plans. 

This is the burden of Edwin Clayhanger’s com- 
plaint: you can’t argue with this woman; you can’t 
make her see reason; she sets everything aside with 
an obstinate gesture, and goes and does it again, to 
your face or behind your back, because she will have her 
own way. But, of course, the conscious bitterness of 
Edwin’s masculine indictment of feminine illogicality and 
capricious injustice is all mixed up and smothered more or 
less in the honey of his love. The question, therefore, for 
women to decide is whether Hilda did not show much more 
art in her management of her husband and his shortcomings 
than he himself was aware of. If she had been more ready 
to respect and abide by his decisions, would he not have 
become more self-satisfied, more dominating and opinionated, 
and more immovable in the groove of his predilections? By 
her very ruthlessness in imposing her will upon him, by the 
mysterious incomprehensibility of her impulses, Hilda does, 
in fact, sharpen her husband’s spiritual perceptions and 
widen his complacent Bleakridge horizon. But is this to be 
set to Hilda’s credit? The question cannot be answered, 
because Mr. Bennett tells us ten times more about what 
passes in the man’s mind and heart than in the woman’s. 
Perhaps this is wise of him, for when Hilda speaks her 
mind, as she does on a few occasions, and notably in the 
last six pages, one wonders whether her creator also is not 
a little baffled by her. Of course, this is Mr. Bennett’s 
cleverness to put an interrogation mark after many of her 
actions and to leave it uncertain as to what exactly she 
recognized beyond the entire reasonableness of her own point 
of view. It is clever of Mr. Bennett to give us only fitful, 
evanescent glimpses into the depth of her love for her 
husband, for, of course, the answer lies there—how much of 
Hilda’s heart is not monopolized by her absorption in 
getting her way? A man’s question that demands the 
verdict of clever women, one that most women will answer 
with a shrug of the shoulders, when they have decided as to 
what in their own case would be the value of Edwin’s 
husbandly pride and infatuation. 

To separate the calyx from the enclosing petals is a 
clumsy tribute to a piece of art, but Edwin Clayhanger’s 
growing consciousness of masculine simplicity, directness, 
honesty, and fair-mindedness, in contrast to the incalculable 
forces of feminine instinct, is a challenge to both sexes. 
That some readers will see Hilda through the mirage of her 
husband’s unappeasable passion, while others will scrutinize 
her coldly, in the light of her calculated ends, is proof of 
the living complexity of the portrait. The story of the 
marriage, however, is not to be separated from the story 
of the household in Trafalgar Road and the tissue of its 
intimate relations with the whole clan of the Clayhangers’ 
relatives, friends, and acquaintances. We are again immersed 
in the thick, harsh atmosphere of Bursley Kultur, and we 
struggle again against the ritual of the stern Victorian 
deities worshipped by Auntie Hamps, the Benbows, Mr. 
Peartree the Wesleyan minister, Mr. Breeze the bank 
manager, and the Town Council, and we turn for relief to 
the rival ritual of the few free spirits of Bleakridge, such 
as the Orgreave family, with their ‘‘ musical evenings.” 
Mr. Bennett’s power over us has never been more assured. 

In any case, Mr. Bennett’s illuminating humor, his 
intense veracity, his sardonic, whole-hearted absorption in 
the constricted impulses of his Bursley types, have never 
shown to more advantage Take the jet-clad figure of Auntie 
Hamps, for example, with her ‘‘ gorgeous and sustained 
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BERMALINE 


Bread helps young and old ; 
to maintain good health, | 
whether the weather | 
be wet or otherwise. 


Write to Bermaline Miils, Ibrox, Glasgow, : 
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HELP OUR PRISONERS 
OF WAR IN GERMANY. 


“I was in prison and ye came unto me.” 


THE ROYAL SAVOY ASSOCIATION 

urgently appeals for funds in order to continue 
|] the purchase and despatch of a weekly supply of 
wenn tenes - | § necessities and comforts to relieve the sufferings of 
| {| 500 British Prisoners in Germany. These men look 
forward to Parcel Day as the great event in their 
lives, and it will mean a long and persistent effort if 
the observance of this festival is to be maintained 
till the end of their captivity. 


In every instance great care is exercised to 
ascertain that only necessitous cases are dealt 
with; and to prevent overtaqgee , all names are 
sub mitted to the Prisoners of War Help Committee, 
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SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. 
(Near Moorgate Street Station). 


To-morrow morning, EDWARD CARPENTER will give an address on:— | 


“REST” (illustrated from the ‘‘Upanishads” and from ‘‘ Towards 
Democracy”). Service lia.m. Music and Readings precede the address. | 
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wants good post as Private Secretary, | 


English and French.—Apply Deak FRIEND,—You will perhaps think I have been backward 


in thanking you for your kindness. We are only allowed to 
write on given dates, so I hope you will excuse me not writing 
| sooner. Do not think that I am not grateful. The only trouble 
with me now is how best to express my gratitude; words do 
| not seem good enough. If you only knew how it cheers one 
} situated like I am to know that he has friends like you, I am 


Newspapers for Neutral 
sure you would be in part repaid. I hope you will meet with 
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OUNG LADY 
.. Cambridge Tripos, 1915. 
. C., 23, Carson Road, Dulwich, 8.E. 





Yours most sincerely, G. W. M. 











Numerous postcards expressing deep gratitude are 

og received daily, and afford ample proof that 

the parcels sent out have safely reached those for 
whom they were intended. 


Newspapers posted to neutral European countries will | 
The Parcels, value 7s. 6d., include every- 


in future be stopped, unless despatched by publishers and 





newsagents who have obtained special permission from 
the War Office. 
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‘The Nation.” and 
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Publisher of“ The Nation,” 10. Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 
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thing that is known to be necessary forthe 
welfare and comfort of the prisoners. 
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Rev. HUGH B. CHAPMAN, 
Royal Savoy Association, 7, Savoy ill, London, W.C. 
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hypocrisy,’’ she becomes in our author’s hands the final, 
impressive symbol of the Victorian age, in all its terrific 
conventionality, its solid virtues, and shameless meanness. 
The scene of her deathbed, surrounded by her nephews and 
nieces and the flock of their children, though not so pitiless 
as the notable deathbed scene in “Old Wives’ Tales,”’ is 
most masterly. Or take the episode of ‘‘ The Orgreave 
Calamity,’’ the break up and bankruptcy of the Orgreave 
household, and the hurried, passing acceptance of the tragedy 
by the circle of intimates, with their special interest in the 
attendant scandal, all this is very cunningly reflected from 
the mirror of life. Mr. Bennett’s craftsmanship, by the way, 
is always seen at its best when the fates break into a tragic 
scene with a fresh unforeseen stroke in another quarter. 
Very crafty is the arrest of Edwin’s musings at his night 
watch beside the dying figure of Auntie Hamps, by 
the knocking at the front door, and by Albert 
Benbow’s arrival with the news of Ingpen’s fatal accident. 
This is a sudden shake to the spiritual kaleidoscope, which 
rearranges all the patterns of Edwin’s perceptions into a 
scheme of new significance. The artistic development of the 
whole marriage story is also exceedingly artful, a great deal 
happening suddenly, at times, to reveal and bring to fruition 
passionate feelings in Edwin and Hilda that might otherwise 
have smouldered in obscurity for years. If some people fancy 
there is “a lack of continuity” about this treatment, and 
that the story is too episodic in arrangement, this merely 
signifies that the growing subtlety of Mr. Bennett's art has 
escaped them. 





The Geek in the Citp. 


Tuere has been a _ good deal of hesitation and 
irregularity on the Stock Markets this week, owing, I 
suppose, to the great uncertainties of the diplomatic situa- 
tion. The capitulation of Montenegro—afterwards, it is 
true, contradicted—was an unfavorable element, as were 
reports that Holland and Scandinavia are becoming incensed 
by our blockade. The prohibition by Sweden of newspaper 
pulp exports is an act of reprisal for which the Foreign 
Office may feel a chastened regret. But the fate of 
many newspaper enterprises is beginning to give serious 
anxiety to proprietors. It was only last month that a 
receivership was’ announced for the “ Daily Express.” The 
Treasury decision to include eighteen American railroad 
shares in its purchasing list for exchange purposes has prac- 
tically put an end for the time being to the career of jobbers 
in the American market. 


Surprine Rates. 
has been made in these columns to the 
increasing difficulties of shipping and commerce, due to 
the excessively high freight rates and to the scarcity of 
shipping both for imports and exports. I was talking a day 
or two ago to a merchant in the Far Eastern trade, who said 
that his business with Japan was potentially prosperous, 
for he had plenty of orders to execute. There was some 
difficulty in obtaining the goods needed for export to Japan, 
but this difficulty was trifling in comparison with the 
difficulty of obtaining means of transport. First, there is 
the congestion of the railways; secondly, there is the con- 
gestion in the docks; and thirdly, there is the want of 
shipping, which, again, is further complicated by the 
submarine difficulties in the Mediterranean. Apparently 
shipping freight rates are going from one record to another, 
and since the two Orders in Council by which the Govern- 
ment took over the control of British shipping, things have 
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gone rapidly worse. Persons thoroughly conversant with 
the situation see that large difficulties are due to shortage 
of labor and shortage of shipping, both of which really arise 
out of the strain caused by the expeditionary policy. It 
would appear from the statistics that there has been a 
reduction since the war of from 30 to 40 per cent. in the 
available shipping in British ports. One of the results of 
shipping difficulties has been the rapid rise in wheat prices. 
During the month of December the price of imported wheat 
rose 5s., to 66s. a quarter. Just before Christmas the price 
of the quartern loaf was raised to 84d., and since then it has 
gone up to 9d. Oatmeal has also risen fast. In 1910 the 
average price of oats was under 14s. the quarter. Last 
Monday the price was 32s. 


Tue Russer Postrion. 

The market price of raw rubber relapsed on Wednesday 
to 3s. 64d. per pound, or 9d. per pound lower than the level 
reached a week or two ago. In spite of the further drooping 
in the price of the commodity, share prices have this week 
shown signs of a recovery which in some quarters are taken 
to be the prelude of another bcomlet. Some experts are of 
the opinion that in view of the war demand and the 
American demand, the commodity will quickly recover to its 
recent high record. If this opinion is justified (and there is 
certainly some ground for it) conditions in the share market 
are such as to invite a judicious purchase on the lines 
I have recently indicated in this column. But the optimsitic 
investor must remember that the recent reaction in quota- 
tions has not been very great. A startling slump and a real 
boom are alike made impossible by the artificial restrictions 
under which Stock Exchange markets labor. Consequently, 
the prospects of very large profit or of sudden loss are less 
than in normal times. Bearing these considerations in 
mind, the investor is justified in choosing this moment for a 
judicious purchase in the Rubber Market. 


Premier DramMonD REpoRT. 

That there has been an improvement in the demand for 
diamonds, which practically vanished during the early 
months of the war, is shown by the report of the Premier 
Diamond Co. for the year ending October 31st, 1915. 
Stocks, which at the end of the previous year were valued 
at £593,000, were reduced during the twelve months to 
£234,000, and a surplus of £23,440 over the valuation of 
the diamonds sold was realized, so that the receipts from the 
amounted to £382,000. Administration 
expenses absorbed £41,000 and depreciation of investments 
£1,248, leaving a profit of £340,000. After deducting outlay 
on equipment, the divisible profit is £335,000. Of this the 
Government takes 60 per cent., leaving £134,000 available 
for shareholders, as compared with £48,500 at October 3lst, 
1914. After adding sundry receipts and deducting the debit 
balance of £13,000 brought into the accounts, £20,600 for 
British income-tax and £10,000 for Union Government 
income-tax, there is a balance of £54,600, which is to be 
carried forward. The company is thus in a much sounder 
position than it was a year ago, and as regards future policy, 
the directors say :—‘‘ The conditions that must obtain for a 
considerable time after the cessation of hostilities make it 
imperative that much closer relations will have to be 
established amongst the great producers to limit the output 
and maintain an increase in prices, so as to assure reasonable 
profits.” During the past financial year washing and 
mining operations were suspended, but were resumed on a 
small scale at the beginning of this year, although it is 
stated that it will be some time before any fresh stones can 
be shipped and put on the market. ; 

LuUCcELLUM. 
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